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■ 1. imOfiUCTION . . •. . ■ 

» 

ifnder the Cultural Exchange Progxr^ between the governments of the 

9 ^ _ * 

United States of America and Socialist Republic of phe Union of Burma, • 
together with the sponsorship of. the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs of the Department of State under the Fulbright-Hays Act of 1961, 
a pro4ect for "Advanced Training in Coinmunity' Colleges for Four University 
Processors" was arranged by Dr. Lawrence F. H. Zane of the Department ^f 
Curriculum and Ins true t^ion, College of Education, University of Hawaid 

The purpose of this project is to provide a period of advancec 
training in American compynity college funetionsofor four pduca;^rs from 
the Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma, for a period o/ three m6nths 
from May 23, 1977 to August 20, 1977. 

The related fields of study selected and traine^or the Burmese 
iducators are: * 

1. Planning and Statistic? 

2. Curriculum Development 

3. Training of Vocational-Technical Teachers 

I 4. On-the-Job Training f0uT) Program, whi-ch' will herein be 
'/ . modified as Job-Expj^ience Training (JET) Program 

Through ^seminars -given by^minent educationists- from various academic 
institutions in Hawaii, a^ell as discussions with responsjlble people • 
from various~State dep/rtments of the State of Hawaii, it has* been' mad^^ . 
possible for the fCux Brumese educators to gain first-hand information 
on the plann^ and functions of the community colleges, within the 
Ifoiversity/ bf Hawaii System, and witl^in the Hawaii Community College System 
itself; ^ . - ^ , 



ERIC 



-1. 



A. 



^^^xftis report can only describe an attempt to correlate various Infor- 

\ 

©ation and data gathered" on some of the Job-Experlehce-Tralnlng programs 
-tarried out currently (1) as qo-operatlve education In the Hawaii- 
Community College System (CCS), and (2) as apprenticeship training educa- 
tion on the^State of Hawaii level, it is merely hoped that. Information 
and ♦data collected in so short a time, from so vast a world of American 
literature, will fitintb the planning of the Job-Experience Training 

r 

program in the Regional Colleges of Burma. 



\ 




r 
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2. .REVIEW ON' SOME IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF EDUCATION SYSTEM IN BURMA * 

2.1 Basis for Change ^ ' ' * _ . "* 

Before 1964 the education system in Burma had too much emphasis in 
training the students to become -administrators in government offices, 
factories and priv^e business. This^^^^rrend was practiced up. till now 

with the result that there is a surplus of young educated people who are\ 

•~ ' . . ' 

unemployed in the offices and unemployable in production-oriented concerns • 

Therefore, in 1977, the Ministry of Education, Socialist Republic of the 

. ^ ' - 'J 
Union of Burma, introduced a modification to' the education system by laying 

down a policy to provide, students at all levels with a production-oriented 
r ' ' ■ . 

education, and to produce for the country^ middle-rung technicians and 

^ • . _ ' ,^ ' • 

^middle^-inanagemerrt perfbiaael'.^ ^ * . 

2«2 Implemehta tion . ^ » ' ^ 

To implement this production-oriented education' system, the Mitiistry j 
of Education has made some plans by making use df its available resource?. 
Recently, with the help "of the Ministry of flducation, -17 regional colleges 
were opened up throughout the 14' States and divisions by therespective 
Regional College Supervisory (iommitte^s, under ^he supervision of their 
Regional Peoples' Councils. The^imsNand objectives for' which the colleges 
are designed follow^^^^^'V^^ 

y 1.^ To produce middle-rung jtechnici^s. 



2. To help in the social, economic *and Industrial development of 
the region. » i ' ^ 

3\ To enable the young graduates to set up their own graduate 
cooperative societies. ^ \ ^ 

- . ' I . • • "t , 

4* To enable tljie"" studen4:s to pursye learning to obtain a higher 
^_,^_jl§aree..after"tt1% have been trained vocationally in the 
regional colleges'. ' - ^ 

\ ' , 4'^ ^ . 

ft » ' • ' 

13 ^/ ...... 

• \ » * 



5. To tap youth's energy in related fields. 

It w^s felt that expertise, advice'' and shared experiences with othi^r 

coqptries would be necessary for the creation of the country's regional 

colleges* Through cordi,al relations between tf5je tWo* countr:^es, an*. 

exchange of visits of experienced educators from' U.S.A. and professors 

o 

from Burma w^s made in 1977. It is hoped that^ experiences gained through 
such exchanges will be of great value for the promotion of the regional 
college system in^urma. . , . 



2.3. Regional Colleges (R.C.) • . - 

17 R*C. opened in various ^parts of Burma as of May, 1977, is showa 
In Table !• 




Number of RegiWefT Colleges in Burma 
(May, 1977) 



State/Division 

1» Arakan' State 
2. Irrawaddy Division 
3* Kachin State 
-4. Karen.jJ^tate 

5. ' tla^e ^Division 

6. Magwe Division 
?•- Mandalay Division 

8. Mandalay , Division 

9. — Mon State^ 
10.. Pegu Division 

11 . .Pegu 'Division . 

12. ' Rangoon Division 

13. Rattgoon Division^ 

14. Sagaing Division 

15 . Sagaing. JDl vi s ion 

16. Shan State 

17 . Tenasserim Division 



^ , Location" 


No. of R.C. 


Aky ab 


; • 1 


*Bassein 


^ 1 


Myitkyina 


*i 1 


Pa-an ' ^ 




Yenan-Chaimg ' 


1 


Pakokku 


.1 


Mandalay 


•i 


Meik-ti-la 


1 


~ Moulmein * 


1 


Pegu' V . ^ 




Sl^wedaung 


1 


Thamaing 


.1 


Botataung 


: 1 ■ 


Shwebo ^ : 


1 


Monywa 


X 


.Taung-gyi 


- ■• 1 


' Tavoy 


i 



The minimum duration of study in all f 17 R.C. is 2 years. 'However. 

after completion of the second year^ s.tudent will be encouraged to^ undergo 

* 

1 more year of joS^experience training^(JET) • In the first .year 6f R,C,, 
basic subjects with curriculum content designed to giVe' support and linkage 
to the 23 technologies to be offered in the second year, will be taught to 
all students* ' - 

I In the second jrear of R,C., 23*suitable teijainologies are to he ' 
offered. Each R.C., in consultation with the rl^spective regional peoples' 



suitable technologies 
there will be any 



council,^ exercises the freedom to choose thoi 
after making .a preliminary survey^ on (1) whetTier 
candidates^ (2) whether there are training f aciljLties in the college and/or 
lAthin thatf region, (3) raw^materials are abundantly available in 

the region, (4) which techA^logy will fit in best} in ^the regional develop- 
ment program. * 1 

After completing his studies in the second ykar, the student will be 
in a position to choose ,aiiy one*" of at' least four possible alternatives: 
!• To go out to work. " i * 

2. To" undertake ^ET prog^ram, as an apprentice in a government ^ 
factory or office or a regional ^loop^rative orgkiization. 

To undergo JET program as a partner in tb^ college graduate 
cooperative society of the related 'trade, ' ^ 

4. To prepare for university entrance. ' - * ' 

A flowchart for these alternatives is shown in Figure 1. 

• However, an effective form of credit should be' considered for^thos^^ ^ 

students who have undergone the JET program, either iu the form-of 

(1) priority in job placements of (2) giving credit In the finfiul selection 

fop -entrance to institutes of higher learning. . 



Figure 1 T 
POSSIBLE PIACEMEOT' ALTERNATIVES^ FOR R,C, GRADUATES. 



University's 
* Correspondence ^ 
Course - 4 Yearly 



High^'ScTiool 
Graduates 




ERJC 



Regional Colleges 
(R.C) , ^ 
2 Years ' 




Work - Graduate Corps * 

TfT : — ■■ — 



R.C, 

JET in 
3rd Year 



i 



Entrance ; 
Examinatiohft . 



Work Apprentices 



Work 



'Universities 

and 
Institutions 
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3. DEFINITIONS OP^-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL TERMS 



< To retain their own original meaning, these- definitions are found, 

♦ unless otherwise stated; iri the Dictionary of Education, 3fd.» edition, 

/ 

McGraw-Hill Book company, by C*V* Good. - - / 

♦ * 

3,1 Apprentice Education . * ' . 

^ A type training commonly provided youths prepared for a trade 
Kef ore the advent of the factory system. ♦ 



3.2 Cooperative 

An enterprise in which a number of persons having 



common interests 



combine to produce, purchase, or distribute gaofls"' jointly so as to 

^. eliminate the profits of middleman. Most cooperatives in the U.S. a^e for 

purchase and distribution rather than production. 

\ 

3. 3 Coop;^rative Diversified Education 

A secondary school cooperative work-experience pri>gram in which 
students ^re given vocationa^ a variety o£ ' : 

business or trade and^industrial occupatioiis, (b) traqe and industrial occu^ 

I 

( I 

/pations only,, or (c) business occupations only, such as retailing, office, ' 

■ i \ ' ' . 

workr, business management,* etc. ^ ' . 



3.4 



Cooperative 



Education 



A program of persons fenrolleS in a school that provides for alternating 
study in a school with a job in industry or business, the two experiences ^ 
being so planned ax^ supervised cooperatively by the school, and the * 



eiDployer that each coittributes ■definitely to the student's development in 
'*,hiSo chosen occupationt work ^feriods and school attendance paay be on* 



alternate half-da)^^, weeks or other periods of time. 
N*B. Syn: Cooperative Work-Experience Program 

3«5- Cooperative Plan, Distributive Education 

An organizational pattern of instruction which involves regularly 
scheduled part-time emplo^ent and which gives students an opportiinity to 
'apply classroom, learning in practice: it enables them to develop occupa- 
tional competencies through training on jobs related- to their distributive 
educational interests. 



3«6 , Journeyman ^ < / , 

"A qualified tradesman who has mastered a specific Skill or craft. The 
worker performs a particular job from a description of the finished 
product or from sketches or blueprints, combining various basic operations 
to complete a particular job."^ ^ ^ ' 

3»7 ' PiRpgtam, Internships (as in educatiorQ . ^ . 

^' . r 

A prb^ram in which, during the first 2 to 3 years of a teacher's 

• \ ^ - ' ^ " — » *^ _^ — - - 

career, he is considered an intern"* practicing^ his profession under the close 

' , ^ ' • - •> 

supervision of a critic teacher and a supervising team from. Ms college of 

university and attending, seminars in the area of diagnostic and remedial 

techiliques in his. teactflng- field; .when the program is completed he has , 

earned his mastef'g degree and then takes. a state examination, ^ administered 

, / " ' ' * 

by the profession, or a state license to practice as a teacher , ^ 

' . ' ~ ' ' - 

Program, Work-Experience (special education) 

A specific phase of tlte high school work-study program for the retarded 
which provides opportunities for on-the-job tr'^Lning and evaluation. 



/ 



3.9 Program, Work-Experlence and Training * ^ • *^ ^ 

A program funded by the Depai^tment of Healtk, Education and Welfare 
(HEWX, under the delegation of authority^ to the Off:^e of E^coi^Miic 
Opportunity for the purpose of increasing ^he empjoyability of utiemployed, 
needy persons; offers adult- basic education,, equivalent, to high school 
education. Vocational ttaiAng, and on-the-job experiences; a wide variety 
of training programs are provided, especially in the health occupations and 
the service drades such as food handling an*d building maintenance.* 

3.10 Program, Work-Study * , ' ^ ^ ^ 

(1) A plan, primarily , funded by the Federal government under terms of 

{ 

the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, extended by the Higher Education Act 
of 1965v.and administered by individual higher educatiV institutions — 
for providing part-time work either at the institution or in the community 
'agencies for full-time/ students who qualify on the basis of low ecojnomic 

m 

^Status/ ■ . ' ' y-'^ y 

(2) In the high school, educational experience .in which the student 
spends a cert*Li[i amoxrnt of hours a day iri^ classes in the, school, acquiring 
basic learnings, and a specified number o^ houys working for some company 
or tradesman, generally on a salary basis; ^he actual work experience is 
administered jointly by the school and tl^'^plpyer. 

N*B. Syn: Cooperative Education/ . • - ^ ^ ; ' 

$♦11 Training, Apprentice ^ ' \ / 

*An*organized system for providing young people with^the m^ipUlative 
skills and technical or theoretical knowlecTge needed j^or competent perfor- 
mance in skilled occupatiotisV ipvoives a specified rojtative series of 



experiences in such occupations and related studies at a vocational schools 



10 



\ 



3.12 Trainlna. On-the-job * 

Supervision a.nd other supplemental instructic^ furnished to a learner ^2^"^ 

in /the r 



While he is employed qs a beginner or trainee 
position or job. - 



regular duties of 'a 



3.13 Training, On^the-Job, Explanation of t he Va^lue Of 

• ^r'~ — r ^* 

> ^ The American concept is that even the simplest of skills must be learned 
from someone-who has alreadjQia| experience^./ In industry ''and business,, 
there is always a need for skilled workers'/to 'handle new jobs' and to replace 
those who have either retired or passed away. .If the skill is passed into' 
the hands of the younger generation^ the business or industry will survive 
In this highly competitive world. . \ 

SkilTigdl^orkers, craftsmen and tradesmen have been recruited and 
trained on-t'he-job.; Whether it be fishing,, woodworking or cooking, onr-the^-job 
training is needed i.jto-train people for the work to be done. * 

On--the-job training is a device of tapping the*" skill potential of a 
business of industry^ -In addition, since the o;n-the-jab training jSrogram 
involves the development of the instructor as a by-product of the maik 
program, -the instructor has ta learn and always prove that he knows more 
than the student, thus he becomes more valuable to the company as wfflWs 



ta himself. 



3>14 . Vocational Education ' ^ . i 

. "The organii«d education programs whleH are directly related to the 
preparation of students for pai^ or unpaid employment, or for additional^ 



preparation for a career requiring other than a .baccalaureate or advanced \ 
degree." * . , 



4. THg ROLE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* IN HAWAII 



In Hawaii, the following trades are included in the area of vocational 



education; 

1. Health Occupation Education ^ 

2. Trade and industry Education \ 



3. . Technical Education 

4. ' Agricultural Education 

5. Home Economics Education ^' . . 

6. Of fide. Education 

7. ' Distributive Education 

8. Indus triaJ^ArtSy Career Education, and Vocational Guidance 
and Counseling 

Currently in Hawaii, vocational programs j)egin in high school and * 
continue through t;he community colleges* 

'4.1 High Schpol ^evel ^ 

For different high school students in Hawaii, three types of programs 

^ ^ ^ , ' • 

can bfe offered: - ■ ^ 

1. Introduction to vociations: .Tbis^rogram is^open ta all students, 
and provides actua|. job training on campus or in ,the commtttiity. 

2. Pre- Indus trial Preparation: A program deslgped especially for 

. ^ dlpadvant^aged students. This program emphasizes Improvement of 

basic verbal, mathematic ^nd scientific skills by relating them ^ 

/ to- actual yjob experiences., ^. 

^^j^^Occupational Skills: A program for handicapped students. This 
pro^rai provldes^basic joB -skill training and ^counseling. 
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Some vocational programs of the first, tjrpe were observe(^at Farrington 

High School. It was learned that: pla;ps haye heen made' to try to introduce 

' all the three vocational prograns in all the high schools of the State of 

* * . ' . 

Hawaii. ,s. ' , ' 

4/2^ Community -Sollege Level' ^ ' 

^Graduates of "the secondary school program i'rv Hawaii may contipye their 
education at the community^^pilege,/ or a four*year university. The v^ca- 
. tional education programs in the community colleges are designed to meet ■ 
the need§ of the employers, students and community. ^ " ^ 

The vocational trainitig at, the seven community colleges in Hawaii 
' . ranges from eight weeks to about two years in length. r — 

Honolulu Community College off ers 2 year vocationat==ijechnical programs 
in architecture, auto-body repair a^d painting, aviation maintenance^ 
carpentry, comme«:ial art, cqmmercial banking, cosmetology, electronics, 
fashion design, fire science, h^vy equipment maintenance and repair, 

industrial education, machilie shop, occupational safety and health, 

V . \ 

refrigeration and air conditioning, sheet metal and plastics technology and 



welding technology. 



Kapiolani Community College offers 2'.ye&r vocational prO^ramslia. 



business, healtj^ hotel and food serviced Leeward Community College 
offers 2 yfeaf courses In^marihe technology, auto mechanics, and business 
and, food services. Windward Community College, being the newest in Hawaii, 
is developing vocational programs ifr business educaition, wiffi plans to 
expand into vocational areas, such as auto maintenance, secretarial sciences, 
social ju^f^ce (criminal), agripulture/horticultur^L accounting, visitor 
industry and financial operations .> ^. 



Kauai Community College, Hawaii Community College, and Maui Comnfunity 
College offer a wide range of i)rograms in fields such as business, agricul- 
ture, trade- technical arid health. • . 

4^3. Administration ^Structure 

ft The State Director for Vocational Education, under the auspices of. the 

/ . 

State* Board for Vocational Education, works closely with the, Chance^for^ 

office of the Hawaii Community College System. , ' ' ' * 

The Office of the State director for 'Vocational Education serves 

•unc^er the direction of j^he .admi^nistrative officer for vocatiot^al education 

who also is the President ',of the University of Hawaii. 

, The State Directot for Vocational Education has the responsibility to 

give assistance in the operat;Lon of vocational programs in Hawaii community 

colleges. . . % . . ^ • I' 



5. COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM IN HAWAII 
Before discussing the community college system in Hawaii, 




place 



of the Univetsity of Hawaii System in -the State of Hawaii admi/tstra^lon 



structure needs to be viewied, (See Chart 1) / 



5*1 Structure 



The Hawaii Coiranunity College System can be, visualized as shown in 

c ..... ^ ' ^ / — 

Chart 2. This system is .administered by the same Board of Regents as in 
the University of Hawaii. There are 7 community colleges in the State of 



Hawaii, as shown in Chart. 2. 



/ 



5>2 Objectives 

, »' - 

The community college' system*-was introduced; In Hawaii in 1965, with 
t's main objectives asc follows: , * ^ 

i. 

1* To develops a ^vocational-ztecKnical education in community; colleges. 

2, To offer commun^y services in community colleges* i - . 

3, To supporjxthe liberal arts transfer to university education. 



J* 3 Enrollment 

Tft get an estimate of student intake into different community college 
and transfer of comnjunity .college graduates from these community coli^es 
to the University .of Hawaii, the -1976 enrollment is shown in T^^e.2. 

, 5>4 Curricula Offered by Educational Objectives 

• Curricula offered in different community-zcorllege in^*Hawaii ^as of 
jFall^l976 is shown in Table 3. This table^lso indic^ttes^the types of 
degrees of fered-^respectively. to the oqmmunity college graduate?. 
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Chart 1 

PUCE OP/JH SYSTEM IN STATE OF HAWAII ADMINISTRATION STRUCTURE 







Legis.lature . 










Judiciary 
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■ Circuit Court 






f 

District Cotfrt 
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1. Department 

2. Dei^artment 

3. Depiartment 

4. Department 

5. Departmefnt 

6. Department 

7. ^ Depaxtment 

8. Depajrtment 

9. ' Department 
10 » .Department 
11* Department 

' 12. Department 

"dS . Department 

'JT^^ Depar traen t 

t'lS. D^par^jtoent 

17. Department 



of the Attorney Qeneral 
of Finance - " > ^ 

of Labor and Industrial Relations 
of Personnel' ^ \ 
of Hpalth - 
of Education 
of Welfare 
of .Hawaii Homes 
of Regulator 

of Economic Planning '& Development 
of Agriculture ^ ■ ^ 

of Military - \\ ^"^ \ 

of Trajispctrt " * ' 

of Accounting & perioral Servic^^s 
of Taxation ' \ s-^ ' 

Land & Natural Resource^ 
of Hawaii System ' . ^ 



i. 
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Chart 2* 



COMMUNIJY COLLEGE SYSTEM IN HAWAII 
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/ 
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/ 
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Univ» of 
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Univ* of 
Hawaii at 
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Univ* of 
Hawaii at 
W» 'Oahu 



Vniv. of Hawaii 
Community 
College System 



Provosts 



Honolulu 
eye* 

Honolulu 
» ^Hawaii 

/ . ^-^ 



/ 



. Kauai > 
C*C. 

•^uai 
Hawaii * ' 



Kapiolani 

Honolulu 
Hawaii 



Leeward 

/P^arl City 
Hawaii 
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*<»• 










^ r 


, Windward 
C.C. 

Kaneohe '| 
• Hawaii 


IJawaii 
. C.C. , ' 

. Hilo 
Hawaii 




Maui 
C.C. ' 

>Iaui. 
Hawaii 


m 
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Table 2 
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ENROLLMENT IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES, HAWAII, FALL 1976 (AS OF OCTOBER 15) 





Hawaii 


Honolulu 


Kapiolani 


Kauai 


Leeward 


'.Maui- 


Windward 


^ 1 

Hoomana 


Total 


^ 2091'. 

# 


8991 


461) 


1302 


6924 


2030 


1174 


^ 107- 


By Major Programs 






\ 






* 




« 


h Liioerai. Arts 


30 


29 




34* 


68 


38 


85 




" % Vocational 


63 


63 . . 


53 


39 




43 


2 




% I/nclas-sif ied 


.7 


8 . 


5 


27 , 


' 5, 


17 


13 




By High School "Source 
• ^ 


















% From Hawaii 
^^igh Schools- 


86 


5 , 


■ ,86 


• 

66 ' 


76 

t 


73 


,» 
• 74 


? 



Note:, Transfer from these cqimnunity colleges to the University at Manoa Is approximately .^850 and 
<:'. University at Hilo is approximately '80,. The refet of the community college g radiates go to 
different pro/essions, or continue their education t)n , the mainland. 



to^ the . 
work in 



New curriculum offerifigs are circled 



CURRICULA OFFERED Blf EDUflAT/ONAL OBJECTIVES 
FALL 1976 



S.I 

AS - Associate of Science 
AA » Ass&ciate of Arts' 
CA- Ce^rtlficate of 
Achievement 



Field of Study 



Hawaii 



Honolulu 



Kapiolani 



Kauai 



Leeward 



Maui 



Wi-ndward 



GENERAL & PRE-PROF:' Liberal Arts 



AA 



AA 



AA 



AA 



AA 



AA 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Business / 
Accounting 
Bu8ines|j, tJeneral 
Clerical 

C6mpu|:er Science/Data Processing 
Managfement ' ♦ 

Mid^jyi^nagement : Hotel Op 
Mid^Minagement : Merchan4ising 
Secretarial gcience 



AS, CA 

CA' 
AS, CA 

AS,,CA 
AS, CA 



Health- Services^ 
Dental . Assisting 
Dietetic Technology - 
Medical Assisting 
Hedical'Lab, Assisting 
Medical Records Technician " 
Nurkng; LPN 

AS Nursing 
Occupational Therapy Assistant 
Radiologic Technology 
Re&pixatory Therapy 



1 



CA 



AS 
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^ *S6urce: c/o Dr. Shlro^Amioka,, Clwndellor, CCS, U.H. 

:Rir / * ! 



AS« 
. CA 
CA 

AS, CA 
A'S 

AS, CA 
AS . 



AS, CA" 
AS^ CA 
A&,iCA " 



AS, CA 



AS, CA 



AS AA 
AS 



AS, CA 



CA 



AS 
AS 
AS 
AS 



AS 
AS 
AS 



CA 



CA« 



AS 



AS, pA 



AS, CA 
AS, CA. 
AS, CA^ 



CA 



AS 
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Field of Study 



Hawaii 



^Honolulu 



Kapiolani 



Kauai 



Leeward 



Maui 



Windward 



GENERAL & PRE-PROF: Liberal Arts 



AA^ 



AA 



AA 



AA 



AA 



AA 



AA 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 




Hotel & Food Services 
Commercial Baking 
Food ServiceU 



Public Services 

, Fire Science ' 
, tluman ServlcQ " 

Industrial Education 

Legal Assistant 

Library Technology 

Occupational Safety & Health 

Police Science 

Recreational Instructor 



Technology 

"■Agriculture 
• Apparel Trades ^ 

Auto Body Repair & Painting 

Auto Mechanics Technology* 

Aviation Maintenance Tech 

Carpentry 

Commeroial Art 

Cosmetology 

Diesel Mechanics 

Drafting Technology 

Electricity 

Electronics 

'Engineering Technology 
Graphic' Arts 
Maintenance Technology 
Marine Technology , 
Metal Working: MacTiine. Shop 
Sheet^,fl^t ; J 
Welding'' ' 
Refrigeratibft' & Air' Cond 



AS, CA 



AS 



AS, CA 



AS, CA 
AS, CA . 
AA 







AS, 


CA 


AS 




AS 




AS, 


CA 


i •- J-- 






CA ^ 


AS,' 


CA 


AS, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 






AS, 


CA 


AS; 


ca' 


AS, 


CA 






AS 








AS, 


CA 


A3, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 


As, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 


AS 








AS 




AS, 


CA 


■ AS, 


CA 


■ 




AS, 


Ck 


■AS, 


CA 


AS, 


CA 






AS, 


CA 



AS, CA 



AS 



AS, CA 



AS, CA 
AS, CA 

AS, CA 



AS, CA 



•AS, CA 



AS, CA 



AS, CA 
AS, CA 



AS, CA 



AS, CA 




AS, CA 



AS, CA 



AS, CA 
As, CA 
AS, CA 
AS, CA 

AS, CA 



AS, CA 
« 



CA 



AS, CA 
CA 



vo 
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5.5 fionplulu Community College (HCC) 

This college was organized by taking over the. Territorial Trade School 

in 1920, reorganizing, it in association with McKin ley High School in 1927, 

and upgrading it, in 195^ into Honolulu Technical School. In 1965,. this 
; technical school was incorporated into the University of Hawaii, Community^- 
'College System as a community college. « As*of today, this community college 

offers programs in m^any fields of occupational and' vocational education.' 



The present status of the college, academic information and regulations, 
services to students, degi^^|^uir^ents, departments and curricula are 

given in tiie 1976-77 college catalogu^^ ' \ 

• ' . '\ " ^ J ' 

5.6 Kapiolani Community College (KCC) .\ - 

^' * '\ ^ . 

KCC was formerly a technical school offering hotel and restaurant 

programs (in 194S), practical nursing (in 1947),-,.hustness education 

(in 1956), dental assisting (in 1959), and later\x;)n food services education. 



In 1965, Kapiol^nr-TecfefcaT^^ was l^ransferr^^ to the University of 
[^ Hawaii, Community Collej^e System. Recently a liberal arts program was 

♦ . ' o 

introduced for those .^o may want to complete course work toward^a 
b*accalaureate degree at a four year college.. 

General information, student affairs, afcademic regulations, curricula 
sand' description of Courses are given in the 1976-77 college catalogue. 

■ \ ■ ' _ 

5'/Z Leeward Community College (LCC) ... 

This is the only coll^fcge- built solely as a. community college, opened 



J^^ln_ February 1968. --^cademic and transfer information, degree and certifi- 



cate programs, course offerings, and special programs* dhd community services 
offered by this college are/given in the' 1976-77 callege catalogue. 
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6* REVIEW OF OJT PROGRAMS. IN AMERICAN COMMUNITY COLI.EGES *> 



6.1 Different OJT Programs ^} 

. In America, such training programs take different forms ^ d^pendipg- 

♦ * \ i ' ' * 

\ K 

upon the source of funding for the program, the, executing agency, and the 
purpose of service for which the fund is to be awarlJe^. Some important 
programs are reviewed below. ^ ^ ' 



1. Cooperative Education Program: This program takes 2 forms 

T ' ' N 

^ ^ . (a) Vocla'tional-t^chnical cooperative education 'program, funded* 

by the Federal, government, and - - ^ 

(b) libe^al^arts cooperative education, funded eithei' by the State 
^ » or therederal government. Thi^' cooperative education 
• * program is offered and administered by the; ciollege as a long- 

term investment .in education, r'' ■ 

2. Appreaticeghip Training Program: Jn conjunction ^with the trade 
•nions, some of ^ the community colleges take on the responsibility 
of providing extenjied day lecture classes to young apprentices" ^ 
working in ^industries or business concerns. ■ - . " 

6.2 Cooperative Education ^ . 

6>2l Pattern of Operation^ In cooperative educatlGq, periods of 

classroom instructions combine vith bff-campus experience'r^'fi^re 
ar6^ different ways of operating o£f-campiis_^actio7ities, a^ well ast 
combining them witl^ classroom instructions.^ In most cases these 
experiences are' some kind of ' employment wlach is paljd by tlie 
employer, whose company has a kind of job related to the student* s 
major fields of study. . \. 

6.22 Values and Objectives 



6>221 Values to ^tudtots^ - (l):\..ls-a r^esult of reipforcing the 
theories and principles learriedUn the classroom with concfet6 
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*^^plication on worlr'*raigniaerits.^ the student^ find meaning of : 
^cooperative education and they Jjecome inotiva ted. ' (2) Provided 
the students perform enthusiastically 4^ their job assignni^nts, 
they tend to gain increasing confidence in^^eir ability to 
attack their studies with greater energy and as^ii^ance, (3) 'Not 
only practicing the knowledge and skills learned in academie * 
Institutions^ they can also g^in new knowledge and skills on-the- 
job and this contributes to the student's t^^al^ 
of the job. (4) They gain a^ore realistic understanding of* 
the tasks inA^olved, the con^i^^^ under which these ta«ks 
operate, and the kinds of rewards and punishments obtained in a 
Variety of occupations. (5) The sttltients gain some knowledge 
>i ItT^deciding the" choice of careers for tliemselves; (6) The 
students have an opportunity to develop realistic social' 
attitudes^ attitudes of cooperation to adjust to work conditions 
iud to function effectively as part of a team. (7) They ^re 
provided with financial rewards whll^ learning enqployment skills 
.and ii^«3:9t:^ding. * (8) They .'gain, an opportunity to broaden.^ 
understanding and appreciation of the world of work» and also 
tQ^gain entry into the same work station. ^ , ^ V 

6i:2Z2 Values tb Academic Institutions - (1) Indirectly > the 
institution is always in touch with, businej?s> indii$t^ ^nd 
prof esglons and thus the information gained through 'the students 
is usfe4ih Tplanning the curriculum and organization in tefiching. 
(2) This program increases the availability of learning* 
facilities without major expenditures for shop and laboratory 
equipment. (3) '^It provides an opportunity* for college personnel 



r 



' to k6ep' informed of constantly changing procedures and' practices 
in the outside world. , (4) Institutions are able to utilize 
their resources more economically and^'^effectively. By using 'a 
roxatioii system, they caxi increase the student population ^ithout 

V_ ■ - • 

any^-iricrease in the physical plant. ' 

'6.223 Values to Job Stations - (1) Th^ employer ca^ plan for 
his work station to have all the work done more quicl^ly- and 9 • 
cheaply. . (2) Through this devite he can recruit permanent 

-• ■ . ■ • ^ • /" " 

personnel, who 'are better employees thaii those who have no prior 

. o ■ * 

-. connection with the company; it also helps in minimizing' €he 
training cost. (3), $he^indus4;-r±^l or professional employing 

' agency and the academic institution can develop steps towards a 
long-term training education partnership. ^(4) It provides an 
opportunity for the employer to render an important public service. 
6.22^ Values to Society - (1)' Support Qf education by earnings 
of the student lessens the dependence on government grants, 
scholarships or loans while adding to state and federal income 
through taies paid on these earnings.' (2) It also helps to 
improve edx^cational opportunities for- youths from minority 
.backgrounds and low^income strata. (3) It provides an effective/ 
means' of preparing, stiadents for productive citizenship iiv the 
cobmunlty.. .(4) It provides a means for developing good academic 
institution relations by utilizing human and physical resources 
. in the community. ^ - ^j^-^^ ^ 

6.23 Types of Cooperative Educaftj^n Programs - Academic institutions 
•operate the program according to their own institutional goals 
and long-range objectives, taking into^ account also the limitations 



of the current Institutional capabilities. The extent to which 
^the cooperative education plan is part of the total educational 

4 * 

program varies greatly* as sunmiarized below. 

1. In some instituti'bi^ cooperative eicJucatio^^ 
> ' --in all curricula in which if: is offered. 

2. • In some institutions, cooperative education is mandatory 

for. all students in the institution. 

> 

3. Cooperative education is selective in some institutions, 
by limiting the enrollment of studentis xm the basis of 
academic performance. 

' Institutes of higher learning, followed by high school^, and 

then community colleges, arife settings for the objectives of coopera 

tive education. Different institutional types of programs are 

• condensed as follows: • • - 

1. Coimliun-ity and Junior College Programs / 

2. Baccalaureate 4 year Programs 

3. Baccalaureate 5 year Programs ~^ 

4. Junior-Senior Transfer, Programs and Consortia * 

5. . Graduate Programs 

6. Combined Study and Cooperative Work Placement 

7. Company- Bdsed Programs , ' ' ~ "^^^ 

8. Miscellaneous * 

, . Of these 8 different types of programs, number 2, numbe";: 3,- 
-and--niimber 5-are-found/to be concerned mainly wi'th the 4 year 
college ar universitV. Number 1 is ^ound- to be applicable for 2 
year community col^geS, number .4 i6 for articulation of community 
colleges and the' 4 year universities. The principle in the - * 
number 6 program is applicable both for -community colleges and 
universities. ^The number 7 pjrogram is usually within'-th^ -conf ihea 
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> of a bi^ compapy; such as General Motors Institute. Finally", 
number 8 deals mainly in the liberal arts colleges, where the 
students receive credit for periods of travel^iH foreign lands' 
in recognition of the benefits of the experience, if his 
experiences are carried out according* to the directions from 
the college* , . ^ 

.6.231_Bas ic Types - Two basic .types of programs are in use. 
1. Cooperative vocational education, which is fec^^rally 
-.funded and supported by the Vocational Education Amendment Act 
,of 196B>4:he funding is administered by the state offices of 
vocational education.- The main emphasis .ts that the students- 
in this program usually alternate Jialt=day£ of study with half- 

of job experience. Students caii' also be trained through 
other alternative patterns of work and study periods, and still 
he eligible for federal aid. However, students of cooperative 

; — 1 ^ ■ ^ T - ^ . 

t vocational educatiion program choose a particular occupation, 



a professional pursuit. 



follow the set cucrlcului^.as part of 
and earn job .^periences whJLch are correlated with .eh^ir a'cademic 
course schedule.. 

2, General type cooperative education, which isrpartially 
■ ■* * 1 -' / 

federally supported under the Higher jEducatibn Act of-,1968''as^ 

admi&istered by-the Bureau of Higher 'Education,. United States 

Office ofjducation, ' It has a "broad^^rpurposej-zft involves ■ j 

eitfier aftern^ion of -sidles and wor^ in^perate blocks of 

tffie~or the .qojicurrent procedure of ^;/)fking" half-time jobs and . 

studying half time. ' / . ' ' 



^Hie liberal arts and sciences cooperative program^ can, be 
considered as one of the genetal types. In Hawaii, the liberal 
arts and- sciences progrSn are run in 7 conmunity colleges using 

'one of the following plans: (1) the paralfel plan, (2) extended 
day plan^ and (3) alternate' sequenc^^^n/ "This progr^ is 
funded ^ the University of Hawaii, Community College System, 
under the Highef Education Act-, Title IV, Part D.^- 
6«232^ Programs Other Than for Community Colleges - TJie- four year 
programs tend to emphasize in the liberal arts^rea in the \ 
universities and colleges, Where the OJT^rog^rams ar^ assigned 
during jan off-campus term. But in some colleg^es the cooperative 

*^ducat^on programs are scheduled to function during the summer, 
months, so that the- students will be credited with one year of ^ 
work experience before graduation. 

In the five year baccalaureate prbgram^ the value of coopera- 
tive education is raised to the extent that another year to the 
nprmal four year curricula is added. la the Wfth year, the ^ ^ 
atudent will have sufffcient exposure to working situations to gain 

* • ■ m' 

f-urthei^ educational experiences* It is^^also possible to arrange 

the program to allow the student to. l?e able to\start his training? 

^ - ^ #^ 

at' the end of the freshman or sophomore year, by- regularly . ' 
alternating between cblle^e and the work station.^. The students 
are usually paired so that one student is on the job, while the 
other is on campus. • « 

In- the junior-senior^ transfer programs, the sepior copperative 
Colleges and Universities accept. the students fiom the junior 
cooperative ^colleges and- universities .> Thus the student is able 



to maintain the same *af filiation with the employer on the > 
cooperative education program throughout his tenure at both 
schools. '* " , .• . 

The graduate cooperative education program is devfeloped for 
advanced degree study! The ^.Sc. and Ph.D. Students will have,, 
to work and carry out research in ^.ndustrial laboratories , 'under 
the joint supervip^jn^ the university and the Industrial 
stations employing^ sbpei^^sctrs of equivalent qaalifclcations. 

In the combined study and cooperative work aflvancement 
progtam, the student is formally^ tied to, the . academic institution 

Where he has to take, evening coui^^es while working at the work 

' ' . .(^ . « 

station/ The cooperative student is still 'considered' a full-time 
basis when his employment period^is conclijded. 

The company based cooperative education program is located ^ 
w^in the confines of the company. Some big companies and 
industrial enterprises form their. own training institutes which 
not only grant a baccalaureate degree "jbut also plaQe-rai4r=0f^ntfif'^ 
students in Various plants and Installations .of the company fSr 
practical experience. . ^ *' " - - 

6> 233- Program for Community and Junior Colleges - Several 
features of th^ 2 y^ colleges 'aVe sli^ar to those of senior 
cooper-atavfe^c^f^ ,The 2 year colleges implemented the 

cooperatiye' education program by making use o£ the Federal Work- 
Stuly ftinds,*^; as to; provide en5)loyment experience with.'non-r 
profit agencies for students of low-income level. For them. 



available programs are: 



1. Commercial cooperative education, in which classi;oom 
' ' instruction ari^ OJT are combined to develop vocatlctaal 

competency in office skills. The classroom instruction 
' includes such subjects as bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
business machine operation, with these school subjects 
/ usually given ^tevious to the. period -of* employment 
^training. 

. 2. Distributive cooperative education, which* is a combina-- 
tiqn of related general instruction and training through 
employment in behind- the- counter and other^merchandising 

, job^^^"^ - • ' ' 

3. , Industrial cooperative education, which is a combination 
of related general information and related occupatibnal 
* .thep.ry, together with supervised training in approved 
^) places of employment. It provides instruction and 

training involving manipulative skills in trade, indus- \ 
trial and technical vocations. 

, 4.S Diversified cooperative education, in which students are ^ 
engaged in a broad range of jobs which are lijcely to 
/incite agriculture, distributio^, industrial and service 
WOTk. , . 5^ 

6.24 Model of Organization ^ - Cooperative programs can be developed 

' ^ . ^ ^ . ^ ' 

arbund a number of different college calendars, extending , 

^ probably through the summer. Various pafetfe:^iW inclu^.(l) alter- 

^ nating a full* term in college with a full term* oti the job'.*-^^ 

- . . - i . * 

(2) work experience j)aralleling enrollment in regular college 
^ , ' ^ «« ^ 

clashes, X3) one term bn the job as. an initiat'>tep into expanded 

t^.^s of' cooperative programs, and (4) working ♦full-time while' 
attending 'Class part-time ^n order to update work skills for 
career* improvement^ 
" ; In the more general types o^\ cooperative education, studentsi 

, usually ^altemat^ periods of study vxtii periods of Employment, ;on 
'the *quarter^,^ trimester or semester calendar of the college. 
Possible models, foUow. 



^&fZAl Conventional Model t The conventional academic calendar 
is considered divisible either int^two part^ (semesters) or 
three part's (trimesters) of a ''nofainal" nine-month period from 
^bcut mid-September to eardy Jt^ieT^^A^ty^cal nine-month 
academic year seldom takes '"39 weeks of classroom activities. 
Allowing for vacatibn^^and examination periods, the actual 
.classroom contact may come close to 30 weeks This model is 
shown in Chart 3. - 
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6.242 Alternating Model^ ''- - This model is based on alternating' 
a full term ±n college with a" full terrf 6n the job. The 
calendar is considered divisible into either four quarters or 
irfto three trimestei*s. In the Four Quarter Model, alternating 
periods of work- and study can. easily be accomn^dated; it requires 
year round operation of the college. However, the concept of 
year round operation may be undesirable' or unacceptable for some ^ 
students. Therefore, in the Trimester Model, students study two 
out of three periods. • The remaindeiLJ)f the calendar year is 
devoted to work, vacation, and for some stu^SenCs, special projects. 
6.242JLJIhe^Eour--Quai:^t:er Model - l\x Jthfs model, two ( 

separate student- bodies are assigned to a single physical 

r ' 

plant, a single faculty, and a single administration 

V 

organizatibn. The^model is shown in Chart 4. • 

The two student bodies .are^ a^signated */A-Dlvislati'-' ^ 

and "B^Dl^islon" respectively in Chart 4. Each division 

studies 22 weeks, has approximately one week of yacatfon' 

♦ 

^^t each of four "division changes" and works approximately 

^^^^ ... i . 

26 weeks. *' . . • 
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CONVENTIONAL MODEL 
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THE four" quarter MODEL 
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work begins7> 
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6^2422 The Trimester Model This model Is devised to fit 
into a conventional academic year, although it requires 
some irregularities in; scheduling. 

I As shown in Chart 5, the student body is divided it|^ 

three divisions; instead of two divisions as in 4:he FourV 

■ \ 

Quarter plan. ^ ' ' • 

Oqly one- third/ of the total enrollment is availkble 
for work at one time and therefore the AuiQber ,of jobs 
which can be filled on a year round basis is smaller ' 
than in the Four Quarter Model. In addition, since the 
entire onrollment is ^<^ff- campus during the 12 summer weeks, 
the plan favors longer vacatibn. But the off-campus 
experience of C-Division students is^ a bit disturbed, and 
therefore, they are engaged in special projects during 
half the summer. * 
6.243 The Parallel System' Model - This model Is adopted in all 
the community colleges in the State of Hawaii. In this model, 
the students attend classes half days and go out to" wor.k half' 
days, both activities taking place when the college:. i6 in 
session, and vrtien the, college is closed during' sutflnjer , the 
training program is also suspended. Although the^ principle is" 
the same, there are some finer points in implementation in 
different cdito^ity cblleges ^n the State of Hawaii as shownUn 
Chatt 6. Some/ colleges prefer to send the students, to training 
stations in the second semester of the first year at college 
ias in Honolulu Communityr Colleie), and some colleges prefer to, 
send th^ sttidents in the first semester of the second year at 
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Chart 5 
,THE 'TRIMESTER MODEL 
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PARALLEL SYSTEM MODEL 



• J 

Fall ■ . 
Semester 



Spring ^ 
Semester 



First Year Second Year 



July 



Aug 



25 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



21 



Jan 



14 



Feb 



April 



13 



May 



.16 



June 



<— Classes' begin ( 



i 



^ Classes enS v ' 



-Alternative 2 



Altern/t 



tlve 1 



-Classes end — 

<— Siinimer vacation 
^ starts 



-•■•/■ '• ■ ■ 

Alternative 1: CooperaUWr^ program/ commences here in first yeat- 

"and continues throughout in ^second year. 



Alternative 2: Program commences in second year. 



4^ ' 



cpllege (as in Leeward Commtinity College) 5 However it' is noted . 
ihat both ways o'f implementation achieve the same objectives of. 
/the training program, since the standards of training are closely 
I observed by the coordinators; - * 
6«25^ Cooperative Edycation Coordinators - The key T>erson in this ' T 
pMgram is the coordinator, who should be (1) trained in coordination 

tecJiniques , . (2) experienced in occupational area, and (3) trained in 

^ ' • • • 

counseling responsibilities. This type of program can only succeed* 

« 

only If the students' activities, both in ct)llege and. work, are 
coordinated to assumej maximum learning. They are coordinators in the 
sfiise that they look after' the coordination of the college students 
with off-campus work stations. Alternatively they can also be , , 
fnstructor-cbordinators who teach the subject as well as doing the, 

coordiiliat ion function in cooperative '^^ucatlon program. • 

\^ ' ) 

• 251 Main Duties - Major duties and numerous tasks which are 

■* > 
to be performed by instructor/coordinators follow: ^ 

1. Guidance and counseling of students • the coordinator 
is re.sponslble for describing the program to students, 
worlcing with guidance personnel, providing occupational 
Information, /counseling students about* entering the 
^ • program, gatheiring information on students, programming 

'J ^ and scKediiing, and helping enrollers with career 

planning. , 4, ^ * 

. ^ 2. Placing students ^in trainihg jobs - jthe coordinator is| 
responsible for enlisting participaticm of coopeiratingi 
. , %inp}oyers, selecting suitable training statidns'^for 

,p ' each student, orienting employers, training supervisors 

and co-workers, preparing students 'f,9r job interviews, 
- and ;p lacing students on the job* 

. ^ 3, AssisJl-ng students -in adjusting to their work environment 
the coordinator must help students on their jobs, deal 
vrtth job problem^, plan personal development with . ^ m 
training, s^uperyisofs 'and students^ and evaluate job 
progress. , . . 
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4* Improving training done on the job -.the coordinator 
must -establish responsibilities on the job, develop 
' training plans, consult and asklst training supervisors, 
- 5M°^iptain training emiftiasls. ^ ; ' \ \ J,^^ 

5. Correlating, classroom Instructions, With on-the-job 

training - the coorditfator must determine needed instruc- 
tion, assemble instructional materials, prepate for 
instructions^ teach classesy direct individual »pro]jects 
and study, obtain assistance from other teachers, advise 
training supervisors concerning a]^plications of classroom . 
^^struction to be made on the job, and e^yaluate learning 
outcomes^ * ' 

- 6. Assisting students, in making personal J^justments - the * 
' coordinator must aid students in correcting poor personal 
habits, counsel students with personal and socio economip 
problems, assist students with educational problems', 
and resol^^e behavioral problems. 



7. Directing vocational youth organizations - the coordinator * 6^ 
must advise youth groups, guide students in organization 
of activities, and participate in group activities. • " 



; 8. Providing serVices to gr.aduates and^ adults - the coordi- 
. / nator must provide guidance, and , placement serv^.ces^ fbr^, ^ . 

^ ^ - graduates, participate in the planning, and X)perati6^of 

adult education programs. ' • " 



9. Administration activities - 'the^^coordinatof must plan 

prograp objectives, survey research^and planninig,,^. 
* organize and work with advisory commfitee, plan 
> curricillum, coimminicate school .polic^, prepare" reports,, 
do budgeting and purchasing, .participate in professional 
^ mefetings, and consult with^manpower agencies sucl{"-as - ^ 

'employment services* 




IQ. Maintaining gobd public relations - the coqrdinator mu^ 
, ^Isai the publicity ,\program, prep^e^printed publicity, ^ 
. construct displays and exhibits, ^ontapt news^ media, 

I I and maintain communication with faculty, parents, 

I ' J coatounity; employers, schoolj' admd^strators and student 
body. ' ^ ^ . ^ ^ .^^ I . 

6.252 Weekly Load - A full-time coordinator does not have to 
teach -fonaal relajted subjects classes. Their oilly duty is to 
perform the jjttwaijjing duties and tasks of .jteacher-coordinators. 
For teach^r-coordihators^ the weekly lo^ad, based on 5* days/week 
and handling 24 cooperative education -students per coordinator. 
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is calculated 'as : 

9 ^ ^ " - " ^" 

3 hours of- related classes x 5 days 

1 hour .of preparation and individual 
counseling period x 5 .days 

X/2 hour V of coordinatipfi k 24 student 
learners ' v 



TOTAL 



J.5 hours 

- 5 hours 

12 hours 
32 hours 



However,' a full-'time coordinator may -be--able--tb--coordinate 
twice as many student learners. Thus,^ith 48 students, a 
tjrpical weekly load xd.ll Be as follows: 



2 hours of in^ivrduai counseliilg and 
preparation x 5 days 

1/2 hour X 48 student learners 



10 hours 
*24 hours 



TOTAL ^ ^ 34 hours/week 

6.2^3 Handbook - For cooperative education teacher^coordinators * * 
handbooks and guide books are being prepared^ They;^ contain 
important informations-policies and procedures , such as, planning 
a new cooperative education program, conducting a program and 
labor laws, etc. 



'rl5 
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6.26 Training Stations - Since it is considered a laboratory where 

a student's theoret;tcal knowledge~is systematically tested! and skills 

* • ^ . \ 

devgiaged, to acqiiii-e the necessary profl^i^ncy^ln" anr^dG/u|)ation dr 

occupational^ cluster, the development o^ training stations is important. 

In' locating training stations, a number of resources to identify 
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potential places of employment are utilized. In the early planning 
stages surveys must be made of primary sources of information ab'out 
^employers. Manpower surveys conducted' on , the national .level provide 
the necessary information on variou types of wotk stations In the 

* ^ ' ' r ' - • * - ' ' V c ^" '' 

■ ■ 51 • • . 



community. , Poliow-up surveys of gr'aduates and of their employers 

provide the required information, 

* • * * 

The local office of the State ^Employment Office provides another 

good serv4.ce of information about employers who wish to hire people 
for specific jobs. Manpower trend data and employment statistics 
maintained by the' employment ^offipe can be used for long-term planning. 
Various associations can provide information about employment 

ortunities, and can influence each member, of the association to 
tab3#lsh training 'stations. 

Once these stations are established, the major task of the coordi- 
nator is to develop training plans. Development 'should begin with 
defining career objectives and the main step in the development of a 
training plan is taslj analysis. Tliis analysis is usually carried out 
with the assistance of the training sponsor and other individuals ^ 
knowledgeable of the occupation to be analyzed. Then a decision Is 
• made on l)rograms regarding training and instruction, which the' training ' 
station personnel can provide, and instruction- whith the educationists 
must provide. \ ^ * ' ^ 

6.27 Credit for Off- Campus Expierience ^P - If coopera^tive education is 

well designed and administered as<an inte^ral.p.art of 1 the whole education 

. [ ■ 

program, then credit as part* of the degree requirements is ^iven. This 
credit can be recognized in several wa^.s. 

-One way is to recognize the^ lesser Importance on academic require- 
ments lox the de^r«e, allowing the remaining ctedlts tdSbe^-'earned *' 
through a coope/atlve work. These'" crfedits can be treated ; on an equal 
.basis as academic credits or a separate system of credits. 
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Another way is- to stmim give degree credit rather than 
academiq credit for cooperative Work. These credits, will be 

I ^: ■■■ ■ 

fully honored on transfer to\ a. 4 year college or university. 

-- o ' . 

More generally, although cooperative credits are hotiored, they 

are not transferable to be accredited to the 4 year callege" 

programs. ^ > - * * . 

17 

6.28L Problems in ImplemehtatTon ^ — Earlier -problems experienced 

■ ~ — . , a— 

in the initial states of implementation of cooperative education 
program in American commmiity colleges were as follows: 
1. The- nee^d to suitable work assignments. 

, 2. Resistance from labor, linidns and. faculty. < 

3.^ The effects of war and economic recession. 
• 4. The struggle to find suitable work-study patterns^ 
To find suitaljle work assignments and good cooperative 
employerVjLs/dlfficu],t. It has been designated as the job and 
responsibility of the cooperative education coordinator tp find 
.such emjfloyers. In addition, the coordinator must follow-up 
Wtta botSi the student and employer to aasure the needs of bdth^ ... 
are being. satisfied. 

Since 1935, and after the National Recovery Act was passed 

r , \ 

In America, workers^ unions becacre active and stronger and 

' _ V 

workers' strikes became more prevalent. Whilei the cooperative 
' ' - ^ ■ • ^ * _ I 

programs had to deal with~the "unions," each college had to d^a^ 

with the union. Consequently, e^LcTi college had to develop proper 

relationships with each different: union. Some unions*^ 4^anded ^ 

that the'^students, while under training under cooperative educa- 

tion program,- would be required t9 becoirfe union members so that 
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-'^they could be controlled politically by the-iinlbn/ Most of the 
colleges adopted a different position by advising the students 
against joining unions if possible^ 

On t\\B side of the teaching faculty, lack of support and 
occas^tonal outright hostility were often felt. In addition, 
faculty in liberal arts have some difficulty in placing their 
students in work stations which are directly related to their 
fieljds of study. 

Even if the work stations were all available, establishment 

' of cooperative calendar of on-campus study and off -campus work 
would be a problem, A few colleges used an even number week 
period, 6 ionth period, or a full year for alternation. As, part 
of the cooperative educ;^tion requirement, some colleges allowed 
the students to fulfill complete stuly programs during the • 
summer vacation, when they work with various business, industrial 

r 

and service organization^, . \ 

6.29 Co6perative Education Programs in Hawaiian C ommunity 
Colleges - Cooperative education pro^r^s are /established in all 
of the Hawaiian coimnunity colleges. Some of the colleges have " 
:^&fe^cently ^rted this program. Spme of the programs established 
:txx ^omjpcoMtxnity colleges are as follows: * , _ 

At Hoildluiu Con^untty College: ^ Autobpdy repair and iiain- , 

rtenance, carpentry, fashion, design, human, services, * 
refrigeration and air conditioning, occupatioi^fil 
fSa^ty and health, and industrial education* (machine 
shops j tec hnology and welding) , . - 

At Kapiolani Community Callege: Food service, legal ' 
assistant, secretarial science, business education 
(accounting, clerical, stenography, data processing), 
mid-management program (hotel operation, merchandising 
mid-management), . ^ 



At Leeward tonununity College: Automechanics, draftrng., 
food service, J marine technology, graphic arts, 
* accounting,. management and secretarial service. 

At Windward Coiripunity College: "pie plan is to introduce 
the prograin in automechanics trade and business 
education Ccler¥t:<fal) ♦ . 



As a result of on-tli^^b training as patt of the cqoper- 
tive vocational education, students earn cooperative education 
credits which are transferable as elective credits counted 

....^ - - 1 ; - ^ ' ' V 

towards the AA or AS degrees of'-j^ertif jLcates. No more than 
4 credits may be earned per semes^^er, i»e», no more than 12 
credits may be countid toward an AS deg^te, which^ill require 
$0-71 tota^^"crfedit hours depending upon the occupational major. 

The method of calculation for .credit determination adopted 
by the cooperative education coordinator at Leeward Community 
College is shown b^low^as an exampjj^e* 

1 credit = 60-119 hours/semester of training + 2^ hours 

-^em^^ar/.semester ^1 hour/day or 5 hours/week) 

2 credits = 120-179 hours/sejne^ter of training + 4 hours ^, 

^ seminar/semester /2 hours/day or 10 hours/week) 

/ ...^ credits « 180-239 hours/seiester of "training + 6 hours - 
^ " ' semiyiar/semester (3 liours/day or 15 hours/week) 



4^^%dits « 240 and up + 8 hours seminar/semester ' - - 
^ (4 hours/day or 20 hours/week) 

T^/^attern of student enrollment in cooperative ei\jc^±o'n 

programs in J^waiian community colleges is shown in Table 4, 

/ 

which was based on" the following information: ■ ; 

/ 

CD Data taken from Report Np. CT-IRP 93, Octobei? 1976, 
Edutation Services Division, Office of the Chancellor 
for Community Colleges, University of Hawaii. 

(2) blt^tvation that more students-ar-e in the Liberal Arts 
(48^ program than in vocational (4'4%)^. program. 
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Table 4 



! 



PA" 



OF- % "enrollment In cooperative education 

IN HAWAII COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Camptis 


^ Total ; 
Enrol Im^t 


KnroLlment 
in '^v 
Vocational 
Major 


Cooperatiye 
_ Education 
Enrollment 


» 

(4) ,% 
(2) 


141 % " 
. (3) 


(1) ^ 


(2) ^ 


(3)' 


i 

(4) 


(5) 


. (6) 


• TOTAL 


27,829-. 




948 




• 


Hawaii CC 


2,091 


1,049 . 


341 


■ 16.3 


32.5 . ' 


Honolulu CC 


8,991 


2,777 


40 •- 


. \i 0.4 

■■1 


' 1.4 

V 


Kapiolani CC 


' 4,617 


2,413 


250 , 


■ 1 5.4 


^ 10.4^ 


Kauai CC 


A,302 


■ 439 


I 

43 


3.3 


9.8 


Leeward CC , 


/ 6,924^* 


1,692 


,95 


• 1.4 


5.6 


Maiil CC 


2,030 


695 


• 168 


8.3 


24.2 


Windward CC 


^ 1,174 . 


22 


. 11 


0.9- 

* r 


50.0 


Average 








« 

5.1 


19.1 




4^ 

' ' if 

1^ 
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(3) ^ Total student enrollment, and enrollment in all voca- 

tional majors as o'f Fall, 1976. 

(4) Total enrollment in cooperative education in 1977, 
and assuming that this enrollment is the same as in ' 
1976. 



' It was noted during field trip studies that in cooperative 
^ education-, students undergoing training are paid^a minimum 
^WM^ of $2.40 per hour by the employers. 



7.- APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING EDUCATION 

^prentlceshlp tralning-'education is d system of "education made up .of 
related technical training in an educational institution such as a 
connnunity college, and on-the'^job experience in ^n industrial occupation^ 
This, training will give the young worker a wide, range of skills and 
knowledge, and increase his trade maturity gradually ♦ The young worker is 
-already working in an industrial enterprise and under this program he is 
gradually trained for a job which actually , exists and which be will occupy 
when he completes his training period* * ^ 

WKil/^ undergoing training, he has to register at the community colleges 
and attend extended day (e^^ening) classes, after his Vork hours on his main 
job* This training program is consiciered as a joint* effort and responsi* 
bility of the community college and the mother ^industry, with the 'joint 
apprentice commlttTees act-sing as liaison between the! two*' .It is visualized* 
that such a training program is imp lemen table only when national organizations 
and J^ndfependent professional associations are in existience* For a* country 
like Burma, the apprebticteship training education would be considered as 
one of thfe favorable ar^eas for long-term educational planning/ Some 
relevant and( related "American concepts are joutlined here* 

'18 ' * i ^ . * 

7^1 Background Information • , 

In 1934* the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship was 'formed by. the 

federal government* 25 -individuals comprising 10 from empl<fyersj 10 frotB 

organized labor > and 5 from the public, were appointed by the Secretary bf 

Labor to get advice on apprenticeship training policies, lAbof Standards 

for the training, and other related matters*. In 1937, the National 

Apprenticeship Act was introduce^, from which ill relevant national policies 
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• . / ^ • 

for apprenticeship training education materialized. 

7.2 Natiojial and Federal Level Support 

To make the apprenticeshij^ program effective, cooperation batween 
management and labor is essential. Therefore, in the American system, 
ma^gement and labor work together with government and education at t:he 
national, state^ and local levels. 

At the national 'level, the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship formulat 
|)olicy matteys for the Bureau of ApprenticesMp^a^nd 'Training. This Bureau 
is under the U.S. Depar tment o f , Labor It assVsts industry in the 'develop^- 
ment, ^xpa^ston, and improvement of apprenticeship and training. It has 
its field staff, with of f ices in every state^, help^ in the implementation i^ 
and organization 'of the program.' It's main function is to promote and 

^ ^* ^ > . . ^ ^ ' ■ - • V ^ i 

encourage' apprenticeships^ as7 a means of improving the, nation's work skills. 

■ ' ^ ■ ^ ' ^ ; 4 ^ 

To coordinate the activities of the Bureau, di^per^ant divisions of the ' 

Bureiu are organized as follows: * ' '\ . ^ 

1. " Division of Registration and Revi^ ' ' 

2. Division of Field Operations ' ; 

3. Division of State-Federal' Relations ' ' i " 

4. Division of National IndusttV Promotion 

> : '. • \ * ■ - / 

^ 5. ' DivisioiKgjE-Research ^ - 
' 67 International Bran^ , " 

The functions of these different divisions are well described else- 

where;'^''^ ^ W > ' ^ 

• ^ . ^ — / ^ . ' , 

■<^m^' / ' * 21 ' 

7.3 State and Te rritorijdl" Apprenticeship Agencies 

- • ' ' ' 

^ These agenc-iee recognized by the U.Si Department of Labor, and are-^ 
■ • - , \ / ■ . ■ • • 

established by 29 Jt^te?, the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and 



Puerto Rico. Their work is implemented as an integral part of the national 
apprenticeship system , in cooperation with the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. . ' ^' ' ^ i 

7.4 State Vocational Education Departments and Community Colleges ^^ 

In the apprenticeship program, experience from the on-the-joU training 
is related to theoretical instruction. The. related theoretical instruction' 
Is usually given in local .vocational. schools or local C|lmiunity colleges* 
gbwever, there are some spon^rs who will conduct their oim instruction 
programs or use supeirvised correspondence courses. 

7.5 Types of Apprenticeship Programs 

As long as the programs meet the requirements of the. standards laid 
down by the Federal Committee on Apprentit^eship, different types of prijgrams 

are^ possible. - . ^ ' 1^ 

/ / . ^ . ^ . ^ < 

7.51 Ind ividual Programs - An employer can set up his own program, 

without seeking assistance ;efom anyone in either labor or government. 
/ ' ^ ^* , ■ . ' ' ^ . * • '■ • 

/He may appoint hiVxown training director. If the program thus established 

by himself meets approved standards it may be registered with either ; ^ 
the Federal or. a State agenc^,. Such employer sponsored apprenticeship 
programs are_o£eratabie^i^^lants .which are not 'u;iion organized.. ' 
. _7>52 Joi nt PrograStta. - The^e nrj^ramfe arl operated by joint committees 
V of management and labor . ^ -^-'^ ^. , 
7.521* Individual Joint .Programs - These programs are operated 
i / by a single employer and union representatives.. This type is • 



/ 



/ run mostly by large businesses, where the business is steady 

♦ r 

and can employ large number of people. • ^ . 



7,522* Group %Jolnt Prg^rams - These programs are operated by/a group 
* ofifi^loyers and labt>r representatives. For example, in the - 
building trade, gyoups of builders in an area cooperate with ^ 

union representatives to make it possible for an apprentice to 

» / 

ro.tate from job to job of similar nature, *with the idea of 
/' ■ ' 

permitting the apprentice to gain wide knowledge. 

'7.53 G overnment Programs ■ In tl^ese programs, the apprenticeships are 

open>to almost anyone of worki.ng age^^who is in good' physical condition. 

This program off ers •opportunities for those who may be old for appren- 

ticeships in private industry, but not so old that they cannot switch 

occupations. Also ,it is not necessary for the apprentice to have 

. been t;o a high school. It is required that he can make' the grade in a 

-<;ivil Service Examination. - . . ■ * 



7.6. Other Relevant Information 



^ Ap^enticeship education covers a wide field including the activities 

of toot only education but also industry, labor , professional unions, and 

'judicial matters. *Some Important information can only be quoted here in 

this^report, and.it will be bepeficiarl if original literature is consulted 

when the need arise§ for future application. A condensed list of areas 

for which relevant inf o.rmation\ba^^een gathered is as follows^^^ 

Qualification^ of apprenticfesi terms of • apprenticeship, probationary 

period, work schedule,* hours of work for apprentices, wages, periodic 
examination, apprenticeship agreemen^^ supervisor of apprentices, joint 
apprentice committees i certificate of completion of apprenticeship, ladder 
of promotion of apprentices after gra^duation, apprenticeship law, and* journey-, 
jman. ^ / ♦ , ■ 



7^7 Related Instruction In Apprenticeship Traininfi ^^ 

The United States Department of Labor, being the guardian of the 
apprenticeship training program, is constantly trying to imp^ve the 
, training programs. Recently, one of its branches. The Office of Research 
and Development, Manpower, and Administration, has Authorized the Department 
of Economics, Northeastern University Boston, "Massachusetts, to study the 
contributions of related classroom instruction in apprenticeship, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of such instruction, where it was 
deemed necessary. A report was submitted after gathering of information 
from apprentices, journeymen, and apprentice coordinators from three trade 
areas vizr^ machinist, electrician and operating engineer; Some proposals 

were included with the objective of relating instruction' in appreStlce ' • 

ti^aining so tliat the apprentices will gain technical knowledge and^ manip>tlati 
skill's to beeoi*» versatile all round journeymen. 

7«8 The Relations hip Between^Cooperati've Education and>Apj)renticgship 

Training "Edutsatlon in Hawaiian Community Colleges ^ : \k 

: ' ' \ ^ • ^1 . 

The apprenticeship tfaining education, in some of ffce Hawaii community 

colleges will be discussed in* section 7.9.,. During a seminar session .on > 

July 13,^-1977 with J. Hashimoto, Training'Coordiifator, Hawaii Joint J 

Apprenticeship Committee f or the ISheet Metal Industry, Honolulu, Hawaii,- 

the following points were noted: 

In Hawaii, the graduates from the community colleges may apply to 
join the apprenticeship program. He has to take the apprenticeship 
entrance examination, and if he passes he Is allowed to. join the 
apprenticeship training i^^a particular trade. Normally, for a high 
school graduate joining this program. It will take him 5 years in ^ 
sheet metal apprenticeship training. However, if a graduate i>f the ^ 
community collS'ge has officially enrolled in the apprenticeship 
tfaining program, and if he has. taken up, during 2 years at the ' 
community co^llege,. the sheet metal trade, it will take him 4 1/2 years 
to complete the apprenticeship program. Thus credit for 1/2 year is 
given for som^' of the basic courses he -had studied and not for the 
experiences that he has received' in the cooperative educatit)n program. 
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7.9 Apprentices hip Trainings Programs .in Hawaiian Community Colleges 

A private discussion with Mr. K. Kuboyama, Coordinator, Apprenticeship 

Training Division, Honolulu 'Community College^ Honolulu, on July 15, 1977 

has b^en very fruitful. learned that in the 7 community colleges in 

tli6 State of Hawaii, apprenticeship training programs are offered now in 

6 colleges. The newest ' college, ^.e.. Windward, however, is still in the 

planning stages for th? introduction of this program. A synopsis of the 

respective activities. follow: 

At Honolulu Community College, apprenticeship training programs 
in building trades, covering the professions of asbestos' workers, \ 
bricklayer mason, carpentry, cement finishers, electrician,- floor 
layer, glaziers,, ironworker, lathers, millm'an working, operating . • 
engineer, painting and decorating, plasterer^s, plumbers, weather-7 i 
proofer/ refrigeration and airconditionirig, reinforcing steel, ■ , 
' sheet metal, are han'dled by -the college. Ii^ son^e areas where' the 
^ ' .enrollment of students, is below the bi^akeven point, home study ; 
apprenticeship training courses are introduced. Honolulu Community 
College is also handling special apprenticeship training programs 
for public, workers, electricians of the^ Public Works and City and 
County of Honolulu. , ' ^ ' . - 

* «* ♦ 

;,The apprenticeship .program foy the printers trade is' run by 
Leeward^ Community College. Similarly, at Kaploaani Community College, 
apprenticeship program in food services, is befog offered. \ 

In tliose community colleges pn other islands of the State of < 
^ ^Haw^^t, such a-s^ Kauai,. Hawaii and Maui, all the programs are offered 
respectively^ in each, college. 

7.10 Training Evaluation Records- r , 

With the cooperation of Mr. ,K. Kubpyama, Apprenticeship TrairiSing Cobrdi- 
•nator of the Honolulu Community College, and Mr. J. N. Hashimgto, Training 
- Coordinator, Joint Apprentice Committee for )the Sheet Metal Industry, Hawaii, 
■ samples of daily progress record, work progress record and instructor's 

evaluation record have been received. » Some could be of Immediate use for 

application in Bunria, and application will be iXJLustrated in section 10.11 

of this report. , ' . 




8. ADVISORY COhflyafTEES 



8,1.^ Definition 



"An advisory committer is a group composed primarily of persons chosen 

from segments of the community, state, or 'nation to advise educators 

# / " ' ^ ' '^^ ^ 

regarding one or pore educational programs." 

8>2 Emphasis * . * * ^ v ' . 

Committees may be appointed and* established on national, state, regional 
or local levels to _advisfi those who are .respons^.ble for planning, implementing 
and maintaining education programs. ' These committees can neither assume > 
legislative nor administrative responsibility. 

8,3 Types of Advisory Committees ' ^ - 

Alternative forms' of advisory ^:ommlttees to be found in community 
colleges are: ^ 

1. A central coordinating advisory committee 

2. A steering or ad hoc committee * * . 

3. A program advisory committee 

4. A cooperative education advisory committee • 
J'oint ^pprentic^hip advisory commltte^e ; 

, The first type of cqimnitt^ seryes as control or gpv^eming agepts for 
;^all other advisory committees, nre^^ii^ type of committee is concerned 
with a specific dccupation or, a ^nall cld^ter of. occupations. The fifth type 
has, more authority than other committeesy since it not only works with the 
college and community but also wi'th the ?ureaihof Apprenticeship and Training 
of the Department of* Labor. ■ 
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8,4 Composltlgn of Advl^erfy^ommlttees 

It is usually sized to twelve members^who represent appropriate employer- 

* * 0 " ' 

employee groups at various management levels, labor unions, students, and 



representatives of related community and professional organizations. When 
the^ program is running smoothly, two to three meetings' per year may be held 
to deaj, with pi::oblems of program operation. 



8.5 Functions of Committees 



26 



The various functions have been deslcribed elsewhere 

^ ' / . 

8.6 Case "St udies / ' ' ^ ' ' 

• ■ ' 

^ ^ An example was the^peration of advisory committees at Kapiolani 

Community College. Proposals a^^e' collected from the ^member's of the committees 

^ for added courses and curriculums. An analysis of various proposals from 

. • ^ community leaders in business and tndus.tiy-will give indication reiat^^^ 

> . cours4' contents, seletftion of training equipment, the nature and extent of- 

employment needs, ""and evaluation of the' -effectiveness, of the program. 

« ' / • ' 

Curriculum recommendations of the committees have be'en implemented at Kapio- 

\ ^ . ^ 

lani Community College in the following areas t business administration, 
food services, handicapped program in food services, joint apprenticeship in 
food service, dental assisting, dietary ''technician, medical re&ords' 
• technlcian^medical assisting, medical laboratory technician, .occupational 
therapy assisting', practical nursing, radiologic tecEnology, respiratory' . 

therapy; and legal assistant. — ^ ; , , % 

At Leeward* Community College, 15 separate advisory committees are * 
^functioning as of today. These commititees are: community services:, accounting, 
automotive technology, college advisory committee, computer science, 
^ distributive education, drafting technology, graphic arts, hospitality^ • 

ERIC ^ . ^ ^ ■ . 




education, libr^^ technology, small business management, supervisory manage- 
ment, marine technology, recreational instructor, and secretarial science. 
The size of these committees ranges from 3 members in the* college advisory 
committee>t;o 10 members in graphic arts advisory committee-. 



-9. ^.COMMUNXTY, COLLEGES AND THE COMMUNITT SERVICE IN HAW^II.^^ 

The trend of service of community colleges in Hawaii is t^ard emphasis 
on the "community aspect". To achieve^ this emphasis, the organizing 
principle of the- 'college aims at providing appropriate services to the' 
immunity directly by the college or in collaboration .with dther organizations 

Feeling^ the needs of and support b}r the community, a sys^lftn to provide 
^ommunity services was introduced in 1971 in the University of Hawaii 
community colleges. Formerly and traditionally, universities and colleges 
were the seats of'leaming in the sense that students must attend on-campus 
instruction during the day. This traditional on-campus instruction concept 
is now changed. As a result of this modification of efiucational concept, 
students who are forced by other responsibilities , and elders whojhave never 
been- tb universities before but who had acquired various kinds of knowledge 
throughout their life span, can now attend classes during the day or 
evenings or weekends. Such special programs are handled by the Community 
colleges under* the program "Continuing Education". y 

» * it 

9^1 Program Activities of the Community Services 

These activities are different io differe^t community colleges. Some 

of the activities are as follows: ^ . ^ " 

1; Continuing Education - This is not part of the regular credit 

program. Such a ^ype of course 4esigned to improve the educational 
level of high school dropouts was offered at Kalihi-PalaiSaJ^ducation 
Center/ which dLp^ communitjr based satellite campus of the' Hawaii 
.Community College System of ''the University of Hawaii. 

2* Short-term Training - The purpose ife to meet a specific need for ^ 
skill training. Th^e are usually courses of short duration with 
no related training and' generally contracted by an industrial or 
business concern to meet their manpower needs. , ' \ 




3« Skill -Centers - The operation of Skill. Centers is ba^d on the use 
of^ location of, draining facilities for short term t|?ai»4ng. 
programs. They may be located on community college campuses and 
use the necessary facilities, or it may be a separate facility 

^ away from the college campus but operated by the community college. 



4. Adult Education - For people of all ages -above 18, the community 
college has the role of providing education, whether general or 
specialized. . ^ 

5. Cultural Enrichment Activities - The facilft^es in a college can 
be a resource for |:hese activities, such ^as the hanging and 
displaying of arts and crafts on campus, "and special ethnic programs 

' and activities. - 



6. Facilities Use - The colleges encourage the use of the- facilities by 
the community. Oftentimes the^ colleges are community centers 
where people meet, congregate,, and be forced to use the resources 

of the college. 

7. Non-Credit Courses -^or a variety of reasons, many people ilvcluding 
high school students, housewives, employed workers, pre-retirees ^ 
and retirees wish^ to take related courses. Therefore t^e related 
courses are designed and introduced as a non-credit. option. 

8. ' Apprentice Program - Although the^ training of apprentices and 

journeymen has been implemented in the form of, extended day ^ 
services, in some colleges it is place^. ander the responsibility of 
the community services. ' , ^; • ^ ■ 



9. Community Development - Thp basic concept is to provide expert assis- 
I tance to communities ' to solve problems. Activities ',include speakers 
bur^us, consultation services, infonnatioh/refiource centers, and 
tra£ning^of the indigenous leaders. 

' %. * - ^ 

10. Special Nee^s - For this program the/coileges provide t^e space to 
.community groups, when they have^nferences, lectures, forums, 

/a^ seminars, workshops," and meetings. , - ^ 

11. ^ine Arts - The community is invited to join st&dents and staf^fs-, 

for a- series of j:oncerts, films and fine acts festivals. 

12. Senior Citizen^Centers - Under the Honoltilu Community College and 
with *the assistance of the State Department of Budget, Hawaii State 
Senior Center was operated for the last 7 years. This center's ' 
activities depart from XhA traditional role expfected of the retiree,, 

"9.2 Commu'nity Service Te chnician ' * , *^ 

" ^ ~ ■ , ' ' ' / 

^ Such a training program is offere4 at Leewgr^ Community College. ^1?he 
aim is to provide people with training and skill in handling othe^&^eople 



and community groups^ Career op'tipns-'at the associate degree (technician) 



level offered at Leeward are: foster hofae .operators, cbimnunity outreach 
workers > education assistant^nd tutors, child ,car6 operators, ^legislative 
assistants, drug abuse couns^ors, social worker, group leader$, hospital 
aides, and so on<"*' ' ' * • / 

-<Thus,' in conclusion, it i-s visualized that the community services 
program givestthe community colleges its.^lexibility and its'^'pability'^'o^'^ 
providing education in whatever form and at whatever size necessary through- 
out the community and for the community* By accepting people from all 
strata of the community, young and old,^riviledged or nonpriviledge^, 
skilled and unskilled, rich and poor£ the community college offers enrich- 
ment^to all citizens of its community. ' ! ' 
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. 10^ PLANNING FOR JET PROG^ FOR REGIONAL COLLEGES OF BUBMA 

In this section an attempt is made to present some -important points ' ' 

relevant to the planning for^^ob. -experience training of regional colleges in . 

^Burma. However, som^ terms should be explained' beforeh^d. 

' ^ 1.' RegiSiial College (R.C.)^^ - It is an academic institution consisting 

71°^^ classroom and laboratory instruction followed 

by^ne^year of job experience training designed to produce middle- 
rung technicians. , • . ' ' . 

} <\ 

2. Job Experience Training (JET) - It will be "defined as a program of 
^ / training .regionil co|p.ege students by either (1) alternating • 

study with ar^ in' industry or business; the two experiences * 
being so planned and supervised cooperaetvely by the coll^ and 
the job station that eacli contributes definitely to the student's 
development in his, chosen occupation, or (2) allowing him to work 
as a full-time apprentice in d job station under the joint 
• supervision of the. regional college and the work station for a - ' 

-period. of not less -than 1 year. . ' ■ . 

3. Job Station^ It is af^ factory, office, organization, association 
or center owned either by the government, people's cooperative * 
societies,, graduate students cooperative societiea, community or 
an individual, ^e):e a. student can be trained to become a middle- ' 
rung tectinician. " ^ 

4. Job- Experience Education (JEE) - It w^ll be^^defined as a type of 
education relating to the job experience training program, 

5. Job St,atian Training Supervisor - A foreman,, an engineer or 
administrative personnel from a job station supervising the ^ 
training of Regional college students while they are- being grained 

In the job station.- He may be appointed in this post' on a part- 
time basis. " ' , . • 

5. .^Coordinator - A full-time fetaf f member of the college who ceordlnates 
the job experience ^training program for the college. " 

4 " I ' 

10.1 Coordination - 

In the Socialist Republic ef the Union of Burma, the pattern of organi- 
zation of the 17 regional colleges is entirely different- from the Hawaii ' 
Community College System. Some of the educational activities are coordinated ^ 
by the Central Reglbnal College Supervisory Committee, of which the 



, Honorable Minister for Education is the Chairman. Some broad and inter- 
regional activities are 'Coordinated by^ the Management and Social Affairs 
Gommittee of the' Council of Ministers, of which' the Honorable Minister for' 

* f 

Education is one of the members. 

At the regioi^l level, the State/Division 'college supervisory committee 
coordinates the various functions of the college in consultation .with the 
Stat£mvision party- units', State/Division people's councils, State/Division 
educationists and State/Divisiofl job station directors. . The State/Division 
^ education officer of the Department of Basic Education officiates as the 
secretary of .this State/Division regional .college supervisory committee." The 
.coordination patter-a^s a? shown in Chart 7. . 

The Principal of the regional college (equivalerlt . to a Provost in a ' ' 
community college in America) is a mendier,of the Stated/Division regional " 
college supervisory committee. He will implement the activities of the 
college accordihg to the policies laid down by the supervisory committee, 
and with thg. assistance of heads of various departments t>f the college. 

10.2. Formation /f^ommittees 

It is visualized, that thfe job experience 'training will become effective 
if the fallowing committees can be formed at' the Centtal level and the ' • 
State/Division level, all under, respective main supervisory committees.. 

/ 

1. ''Advisory Committees'! to provide occupational information and guid- ' 
^- ance for job experience*- training program. Their activities may 
range from suggestions- regarding curriculum, equipment, instructor 
qujl-tfication to job placei^ent. These committees will be merely 
.advisory and can neither assume" legislative nor administrative, 
responsibility.' , » > 
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Chart 7 



PATTERN OF COORDINATION FOR REGIONAL COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 
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The JET advisory cbmmittee will have various committee members 
from government factories, community, education and college, among 
. others. The JET coordinator should take the responsibility as the 
^ secretary of the committee, so -that he can coordinate his program 

with the JET supervisory committee. 
2. "Supetvisory Committees" to assist' the college and theVork station 
in the iii5)lementation of the JET programs. Their activities- may be 
mainly to assist the college program coordinator and the program 
supervisor ;of the work station ^in training the student t5>» become 
a. middle-rung technician at the completion' of the training period, 
these committees ^will have some administrative'' responsibility, 'and ' 
as members, technicians from government factories, cooperative - 
societies, people from community, party, council and youth organiza- 
tions should be incorporated. The JET coordinator should also take 
V the responsibility as the. secretary o^ the committee since* ](ie is- ' 
^ the man to administer the program. ^ " 



Committee Members Tenure ' ./ 

'Different alternatives aire possible: ^^i, year, -2 years, 3 years, no 



formal limitations for appointment"* 



. Irf th? case of -bne year appointments, members who are especially active 
.. and valuable may: be appoihted for several terms. • * 



, The frequency of ; JET adyisorjr committee meetings shduld j)e limited to 
^ ,hot more £han 4 meetings per -year, but for-the JET supervisory committee 
• meetings, the frequency shduld depend upon t\ie program situation. » 

^Tp provide some guidance for. these communities' iiT^ the* conduct of^ their 
> advisory roles, proper/ handbooks should bely^it^en. 



/ 



10:4 Alternatives for' JET Prograia Design 
^ The function of a.»regionai college will be to provl^de the srtudents 
^with two years .of formal classroom and laboratory instruction followed by^ 
'ope year of job experience training designed to enable them to become ^middle- 
level technicians. Therefore, it is likely that in their third year at 
college, they-wlll have to undergo jab experience training by woridng full-' 
time in a job station. 

'However, if the education planners wish to extend thelpjogram to . ^ 
second year students, then different alternatives have to 1^^; considered. 
After weighing the pros and cons of dif^^rent alternatives ..-^he most 
probable moyel has to»be adapted. By incorporating' some .f^tier points of^ 
the Amerl,can|^cp6perative edlication model as presented in section 6.24, 
different alternatives of -^JET program design for Burma are considered ^s 
follows: \' ^ . ^ 

Alternative li' Only third year students are to be trained in JET 

program - ^ , . ^ ' o * 

For this alternative, the training progtam is simple.. • PlWs can 

be. drawn to send groups of occupational majoK^— atud^Sts'to tKe^^ 

related job station^ for tl\e duration of training necessary, which itiay ^ 

take either (1)' 12 complete months f rofli tKe date of reporting at the 1 

job station, so arranged as to be .independent of the college calendar,' 

or C2) 8-9 months from the date of reporting ♦at the job station, so - *: 

arranged as to coincide wl^h the college calendar. - - ' 

., 5 * ^ 

* Although, the 12 month training will, definitely give the student's 
abetter chance to acquire job experiences, . the^ college <>wlll experience 
, ^ some administrative difficulties. One* of these difficulties may be * 
■ the rotation of placement of students in the job stations. Since 
there is a diffeitence of 3 months from the'^iollege calendar, /there will 



defii\tely be. difficulty in' systematically alternating the second year 



t 



graduates and the JET completers. Based on this point,, the 8-9 month 
raining will provide harmony between*; the college program and the JET 
program. However, training programs for studen^s^^o-uRdergo^witTiih J 



8-9 months will have fo be thorough .1 

^ During this period and at^every 3 months, it' will be advantageous 
,fo.r the students, as well as the college, if plans can drawn to 
bring, the students in batches for seminars at college to""di^cuss 
various problems so that the coofdinatot can improve the training 
schedule in order achieve training objectives. 

Since t;he training is full-time, the program design is not exactly 
similar to any one of the cooperative education training models of any 
of 'the community colleges in Hawaii. However, the program records to/ 
be designed for the training^ program adaptable. 

Alternative Zt Not only third year students » but aJLso second year 
studtots are to be trained in JET -program 



The educational planners may wish to consider this- alternative in 
order to give students a maxijaum exposure to job experience trainifig. 
'^ae^credtt gained in tKe second year JET^program may be beneficial for 
- the s^ud^ts also when he proceeds for his full-time training in the 
thiad year. There are several ways' for Implementi^rig this training 

program. The probable ways are: (1) to' send second year students 

' * f 

to worl 

during the summer vacation, prior to joining the third year, this will 



to work stations after completing the second year at college, and * 



. serve as an extension and coimericement of'^the third year JET program, 
and the JET program will not overlap with^ their academic study periods. 
(2)"To send second y&ar students to wdTk*..s tat ions in the second term 



ot college. The students will attend classes. at college half-days' 

e , » 

and get training at job stations half-days, both activities taking 
place when the college is in seSaion. • ' " ' 

The first way, i.e^, sending th& students to job stations durin 
summer will be' H^i table generally when the job stations are situated 
too far' away from colleges. The second way which is, .similar to the 
' parallel ^ystem 'model" practiced througfiiUt Hawaii, will be suitable 
when the job stations are situated in the 'areas (^ose to the respective 
colleges. In addition, .this second jnefthod will require aLternat,ion of 
groups of students attending. lectures and other "groups undergoing 
training, «thus requiring the introduction of morning lecturei- sessions ' 
^. and ajjfternoon lecture sesslons'on tiie- seme subject. 

3,0.5 Values and Objectives for JE^ ' /' * ' " ' \ ' , 

. Since education is universal, the valvules ^nd objectives of job 

'experience training for the regional colliges in Burma' dre basically the 

• - « ■ » 

same as those designed for cooper^ive education in community colleges in 
^''^f^' ^^^^ described In §^ection 6.22.: One additional q\)ie^%iv& 

^VhichxrtH be unique to Butma's regional..cpllege5.I^ to' encourage the 
regional college graduates to set up their ^tm small scale producer's 
cooperatives utilizing the raw materfels of the' region, the- icnowledge 
gained .through their college education and job experiencejbrai'ning at the ■ 



job stations. / • * * 

■ ■ • 

10.6 JET Coordinators ' , ' 

Since the coordinator is the key person whq vis educating the students ' 
in efficient ways for the college to achfeve the e'ducational objectives, he" 
must have' the following qualifications: ' . 



, • !♦ He should not necessarily be' a graduate, but should be matured 
enough to handle his job effectively. ' ^ 

\ • " ' ^ , ' w 

. 2. He should have experience or 'be trained in techniques of work 
• coordination between various state and regional organizations, 
party, people's council, contmunity and students. 

/ \ ' ^ . . 

He should be dedicated to his job. ^ 

' His mfiin duties will be outliife*-1>elowr' . ' '"^ 

1. Selecting job stations and pXaei^g students. 

2. Preparing training agreements and training plans. 

3. Conducting coordination visits and coordination seminars. 

4. Providing related instfuotion and evaluating students. 

5. Working with JET advisory *and JET supervisory committees. 
'6. Establishing and maintaining godd public relafel<^ns. 

7. Conducting program evaluations and follow-up studies. 

• ,8. Teaching them some la>^ laws and" factory laws and reBulations. 

10. 7 Coordinator s ' Guidebook 

- ' , — . \ 



A JET program coordinators/ ^gi^iidebdok Should be written and issued to 
the coordinators. It Bhoald cover Important areas , like: (1).. objectives" 
of' regional college ectucatiorit m obde(^ves of job^erlence training, 
^(3) ^role of the coBlrdlnator, (4.) program .Implementation procedures, 
- (5) program evaluation, (6) labol laws aad factory regulations,' (7) ' 
' training agreements and follow-up procedures^ and (8) program^ records to 
be. used. ^ ^ / ^ - 

■ For the design of this book for Burmese regional colleges,' It will be 
suffipien^^to refer to the guide lines of the book fsa^ued by the Office of. 

the Chancellor for Community Colleges inTTaWaii, namell, "University of 

■• ^ ■* ■ " ■ / • -1 vN' 

Hawaii, Community. Collegfes: A.Gui^e for Coordinators of Cooperative\Voca- 



tional E|ucation Programs, Augu;st 1976j^' however^' it should bi, redesigned 
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and rewritten for Burjaese conditiona; ' - - . ^^ -^ 

_X_0»8 Weekly Load for'?ET Coordinators ^ 

There will be two probable alternatives for employing the duties of 
the JET' coordinators; 

> 

1. The possibility of using present instructors who are already 
^teacbing second year occupational majors, who will then be 
. instructors/coordinators fbr the college. 



2. The possibility of appointing £ull-time"coordinators who will 



only be responsible /or^third year JET programs.- 
In the first alternative, there will be a saving in expenditures for 
tfie college. However, JET program may not he handled effectively due to 
(1) the excess-work load of the instructor/coordinator, (2) diversion'of 
attention and respotisibility of the instructor/coordinator, and (3) lack 
of dedication to' main- duty. 

In the second alternative, the appointment of full-time coordinators 
Vtll probably be a ^,inancial -burden. ' However, before the decision i« made, 
the long term benefits of such appointments should also be considered. 

If full-time coordinators are to be appointed, the effectiveness of 
training can be achieved if appointment consideratiohs^nclude (1) the • 
ratio. of I Coordinator for every 50 student? in?an occupational major , 
etth.er in one job station or i£ manfy job stations^ C2) the ratio of 1 
coordinator for evfery 50 students in assbrted occupational majors either ' 
intone job station or in many job stations, and (3)- the ratio of 1 coordi- 
\nagr for every 50-100 stu4ents in either an occdp^t^hal major or assorted 
occupational majors in one particular' job -station. ^ 

To choose the alternative suitable for a regional collegi, additional" 
Infomiation will require the availability and number of job stations' in -the 
regibn, and the financial situation of ' the college, not mentioning* that the' 
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objectives, of the regibnal college education must be achieved. 

Assuming that full-time coordinators, are appointed, and assuming that- 
second, year students and third year -Students are undergoing training,lfor 
a workload of 50 students for 5 1/2 days per week, the weekly load for a 
full-time- coordinator will look like:* 

(a) 1/8 hour of job station visits^ per . • " — 
'Student/day for 2 days for 25. students ' 6 l/4 hours 

(b) 1/8 hour of job station visits per 

student/day for 2 days for another / • 
25 students . ^ 1/4 hours 

/> » ' ' 

(c) Training recordlg updating 8 hours 

r - ' 

(d) Overall coordination < 8 hours 

(e) Counseling . ^ . 2 -1/2 hour«^- , 

(f) Other college activities 2 .hours 

TOTAL '34' hours /week 

. Thus, an average workload of 34 hours /week should be reserved for him. 

.10.9 Job Stations 

A survey has been mad'e recently for the rfegional colleges on probable 



job stations 51jx different regions/divisions in Bprma. The survey teams - 
consisted of professors, lecturers and instructors from universities arid 
colleges, and technical Institutes. . With the tuldance of respective: State/ 
division Peoples' Councils concerned-, and with the coopei;ation of the 
respective State/Dlvisloii-li^irectors of government factories, omces, qrgani- 
zations and cooperative societies, it became possible for the-^Ley teams 
,to compile lists'.. of probable training areas in the relatedTjob^Rtions-. 
Based on the reports of the survey teams, the Central Regional Colleges 
Supervisory_i36mmittee is going to^present the program to- the Council of 



\er|c : _ ' ' «v . / 



Ministers for suggestions and approval. This process is necessaryto gain 
coordination effort foi: the benefit gf job experienbe training for nation- 
wide regional college Students. 

There are other job stations operated by th-e State/Division producers 
cooperative societies." Also, among the business concerns owned by private 
people, some centers have .the- standards^ suitable fdr selection as job - 
stations. ^ " ' -» ' 

10:91 Guidelines for Selection - The following factors may be ^ . 

considered by coordinators when' training stations are selected. 

4 

« 

1. Will the job provide training in all appropriate phases of 
the occupation rather than in routine activities only? 

2. ■ Wl^Ll the job provide a sufficient number of hours of 

F^fitable training? 

1 

3. ^ Wfll the job experiences contribute to students* career 

objectives? 

4. Will the job station manager pay the student at least 
minimum wage? • , 

5. Is the job station a reasonable dlstanc^ from the students' 
Jiome or colleges? If so,, what will be the"^ method of 

transportation for him? 

^ 6. Has the job station apprbp'riate equipment and facility B 

related to the etudents'* classroom instruction? 

,10.92 Standards - Of all the standars retired, a few are worth * 

mentioning and. these' are: 

- ' 

. 1. The job station knows the purpose and objective of regional 
.college education and the job experience* training. ' — 

2, The job station offers a chance for continuous employment 
for, students during the training period for which they' are 
enrolled. 

3. The job station has equipment and- facility to proyide appro- 
. priate learning experiences for- the stuJents. 
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10>10 JET Plan- - . , 

"Training^ plans outline a definite plan of progressive experience and 

learning activities based on the students* current career objectiyes. They 

> 

serve as schedules or step-by-step plans for training to be used by (1) the 
employer, ^ to aid i^ planning on-the-job instruction, (2) the coordinator, 
to aid in the planning-of related instruction to correlate with the on- the- 

^ Kim*"' *■ 

job insti^uctibn, and (3) students to. project their career objectives both 
In collegJ^and.on-the-job."^° ' . 

These plans' indicate also whether training is to take place in college ' 
or in job stations, or in both places. Therefore they should be prepared 
cooperatively by the coordinator and the job sta^^ion training supervisor. 

The values of such training plans are numerous. A few of these values 



follow: 



1* Training plans correlate related learning with job experience 
training instruction. , . ' 

2. Training plans establish conditions for job station selection. 
• 3. Train ingj>lans help the coordinator keep up to date. 

4. .Traini^ plans serve as a guide for instruction of the student. 

5. • Training p^,an&-serve as guides for program evaluafio^n. 

6. 'Tralnljig pl^ns provide and assures responsibility of jol> station 

training sup^erylsors In planning the training program. 

' ■ . ' - ■ ' r • 

7. Training plans help the job stations to realize that JET is a 
planned training program. ■ ' ■ > 

8. Training plans help to identify t^e- goals op^udents . ' • 

9. Training plans provide a^tool for sti/d^l(ts_tp evaluate progress. 
To achieve these values, training /^lans drawn should be thorough. In 

the initial* planning stage, some codr/inatfon and organlLtlon work ^should" 
be carried out with people from education, ^ob stations, and state personnel 




and people from conmunity* The first reason which will necessitate such 
a job is that th§. JET coordinator from the college may not be familiar with 
the facilities available at the training station. The second reason . • ^ 
concerns the job station^ in a way that the technical men of a job station 
may not appreciate having an outsider telling them exactly how to run their 
business adcordirig to the exact requirements of {the college. 

There are several alternatives in drawitig training plans and some 
probable plans are: (1) to develop training plans based on the possible 
use^of existing facilities' available at the. job stations in a region and 
making an effort to keep the training standards uniform from college to 
college; (2) to develop standard training plans for all the colleges and 
allowing the coordinators to Implement the training plan'with the most 
appropriate equipment a^^ailable at the job stations^ ^ * 

In both these plans, coordination of theoretical foioyrledge education 
with prac«^cal experience trailing would be essential. Two models are 
considered here. to help in forming ideas for application. The first model.' 
wUl give some guidelines on how to channel the lecture content into either 

^ ' , A. ^ 

the responsib.ilities of the College or the job station. The second model 
WllX indicate the pljinning of approximate training hours required on the ^ 
basts of Either Q) 9 month training period or^ (2) 12 month training * 
period. ' 

* h * ' 

IQ^IOI Step-^by-^Step Training Plan - Taking a- common area which can be 
^ ^ . "V ' ' . ^' ' . 

.fully^ understandable by any technical or nontechnical perfibn, an^ 

' • ' / ' ' • 

example of drawing a training plan is shown based on the demonstration 

model dePiribed elsewhere./ - \ 



•STEP-BY--STEP TRAINING PLAN 



Clerk-Stenographer 



A. ^ Title of Job : ' 

B. 'Job Destription: 



ict^e: 



C. Career Object! 

D. Areas of Expetlfence 
and -Trainifig: 



Clerk-StenograpHer - . ' ' . 

Perform, secretarial duties of taking dictation, 
transcribing^ typewriting, duplication ^ assembling, 
filing, -lordering supplies and materials, Assisting 
college,^ answering the telephone, and doing other 
^workss^rebuested by the boss« 

Executive Secretary' 

1.. Taking dictation . a^d transcribing 

2. Typew^ting / ' . ; . 

3. Duplicating 

4. Asse^atiling 

5. •Filing 

6. Ordering supplies_^ and materials 
?• Assist|.ng college 

8. Using the telephone . * 

9. Public ^relations \ 

10. Office plfoduction^ techniques ^ • ' 



E. Detail o^ Areas o6 Experience and Training 
Planned Learning Outcomes 



Training and Experience 
Jn Class " In Job 



Taking Dictation & Transcribing 
a. leam^tovtake dictation 

learn to transcri^be shor.thand notes, 
developT ability to proouce accurate 
cppy oSnsisteiAtly - . ' / 
study the fileis'Tor samples of 
previous correspondence ayad^^^^ 
t^ranscripts ' — - 



b. 
c. 

d. 



X 
X 

X 



X 
X 



'A- 



fV/ Tj^e^r i tlnj^' 
develop 



b. 

' d. 

"e. 
• ' f. 

.8.-. 

h. 
i. 



learn to 
learn to 
learn to 
learn to 
ileam to 
learn'^to 
drafts - 
learn to 
lekm to 



accuracy at a 'rapid rate ,,. 
type attractive, letters " „ 
type. class transcripts " 
-type texts '* ^ . • • 

F>repare attractive tabulations 
make multiple carbons 
correct and type *from rough ^ " 

proofread accurately ' ° - 
cha'nge carbon ribbo.ns 



•X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 



" X 



* X 

X 

- X 
X 
X 

^ X 



\ X 
X 



Planned Learnlnfe Outcomes _ ^ Training aria Eype 

. ^ . * • ' In Class 

3. Duplication ^ ^ ^ ^ 
■ a. learji to cut stencil properly X 

b. learn to use styli and lettering * , 
guides * jr 

c. learn to use ^ommejpcial duplicators * X 

d. ^ |earn to store^tencils properly ' , ^ X 

4. Assembling • f ^ - 

a. learn tO' 0i£Xily ^ssenible paper^^ 
pianually /l^!'* jj 

b. learn to \}se inai^ai s^taplet x 
. c. learn to .use machined , ^ , , 

5. Filing ^ " ^ ' . ; * 

a. learn to. file alphabetically ' x 

b. learn to prepare^ file folders x 
'q. learn to code and file stencils i • ' 

d. become familiar with office fiie* 

e. learn to retrieve .materials from 
off i-ce ^iles quickly^-, ; - > ' 

f. form th^ habit of making and keeping ' 
an extra copy .of everything prepared " X 

g. attempt to disco^^r.ways ■ to improve' . 
office filing systfem / 

6. Ordering' Supplies and Matetials 

a. *becom^ fitoiiirar .with supplies used 
in office ^\ ^ * ^ >y 

b. observe neld fo^ replenishing supplies 

c. learn to. prepare supplies r-equisitfons 

d. learn to stdre supplies correctly 
^ ^ *e.- le^m to order books ' \ . 4- 

f • • learn to order files ' 

?• As3isting College . * ^.^-^ 

a. , learn -to schedule' appointments ^, f ^ - , 

b. . become familiar with^ location of 

^various offices and stations 
, c* learn tse direct people/ to proper 

. locations * • 7 - * - _ * ' 

d. ^leam to. give assistance in library^ ' 

usagie ' - • ' . ' ' ^ [ j 

8* Using tlie Telephone . , 

a. learn to answer the telephone ^ 4 , 
courteously ^ ' X » 

b. learn to take and record messages * X y 

c. - le^n proper technique for making 
* " internal '{md external "dalls^ from 

of f ice'^hbne ^ • ' ^ % - • ' ' . 

» d. learn to use fetaff directory ^ ' • ^ 

'e* . learn /to secure information via t;he 
telephone . ^ 
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Planned Learning Outcotnes 



9* . Public ^Relations 

a/ learn to deal with people courteously 
at all^ times . * . 

^"b» learn to cooperate with workers in 
^ other offices ^ ^« 

c» . learn to fiirnish requested informa- 
' ^tion ' 
d» learn to supply, needed materials 

10* fiffice Production Technique 
^ a» learn to handle materials efficiently* 

b» learn to organize work according .to 
its immediancy qf need 

c» learn to work pnder pressure pf tli^e 
deadlines without becoming disturbed 
learn to perform a variety ot^office 
tasks in a swift,- yet unhurried ' ' 
manner r ' ' 

e» form the habit of verifying the 
Accuracy of all* work produced 



Traiiiing and Experience 
Jn Class In Job 



X 

7^ 



X 



t 



X 
X 

.X 

X 
X 



* 10^102 Ap prenticeship Based Training pjan - Whea this plan was 
considered, the apprenticeship training schedule issued by the U.S-T ' 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and^Training was studied. 
■ It was assumed that training plans can be arranged tf meet the required 
^ training standards as^ell as the quality of the traifllng product. Two 
.altem^£lve training periods were considered, either a 9 month period 
or a full 12 month period. The approximate training Koiirs are calculated 
as 8- hours/day x 5 1/2 days/week x 4 wp'eks/month x (^ months or 12 months), 
.which will be equal to either 154.4 hours or 2112 hours of total training 
Kours, including holidays but excluding Sundays and half " Saturdays. A 
model for drawing up %raining'plaf , §nd for the -distribution of training" 
hours in the professional traiE^lng for a textilfe techniciaii-mechanic . ■ 
(Ring-Spliu4ng-Room Mechanic) idl shown here: * A 

... ■ s ^. ... . cT / 



APPRENTICESHIP-BASED TRAINING PLAN 



Textile Tephnician-Mechanlo 
^ (^ r)g7Splnnlng-Room Mechanic) 



^ Training Plan 



1» Cle^n i^p Man ^ 

2« Swe^er 

3. Spool Picker 

4« Roving Career * 

5* Doffer . ^ ^ 

). Spinner 

a« piece up ends * 
b* ^ setting, up roving 
c. wipijfg ^ / ' 

cleaning rings 
e. change- travelers 

* f . oiling rigs 

g. doffing 

h. labe;iing 

- i. running out lots (evening up) 

• Card Room 

finisher hand 
b. royi.ng' weigher 

• Oiler' 

• ?»^scliedules " 
b.'^kind of lubricants 

^.j, c. proper amount of oil 
' d.. jcleanliness id" oiling 
ev use of lubridating chart. 

. Yam Weigher . " 

Machine Shop 

a. use of hand<tools ' 

b. 'tesembly & disassembly- 
drilling (hand dr^l) 

d. "filing 
.e* tapping ^ . 
f. reaming ^ 

fitting ' 
h# use of measuring tools 



' Approximatjs Training Hours 



• - 9 


.12. 


Months Period 


Months Period 


/as 


15 


. '15' ^' 




30 " 


30 


60 


60 


\ 15 


15 


300' 


JUU 


« 

U 








30 , 


. - 36 / 


■ > 

1 





120 



135 



V 



60 
50 



•X. 



54 



Training Plan 



Approximate Training ^urs 



nlositlon 



11 Fixer Helper- ^ 

. |12. Overhauler 

I .a* process^sg steels -and cdmj 
rolls 

b. 'buffing composition rolls 

c. lining and leveling frame, spindle 
• rail and guide 

d. lining an^^lumbing spindles 

' e. 'repairing, repl^cielng, setting and 
adjusting steel rails 

f . xeplaiing and setting driving and 
, 'delivery rails 

g. check and replace gears and studs 

h. adjusting 'roving t^raverse motions 
1. banding and taping 

i^djus ting idle pulleys 
.k. adjusting lifting rod?, arms, weights 
1. driving %iechanlsm; repair 'find ,adjtast, 
m. repair and cayer step rails 
n. repairing empty spool raclcs 
0*^ -mlscelTOieous 



Months PeriocP '- Month s Period 

. ' 



13. Fixer . - - - > ^. • 

a. bands^ tapes, etc. 

b. identify bad'^rovlng' 
^ * c. Identify 'bad' yearn 

d. change iset^ip 
,8* replacing ^cylinders 
I f • ^ adjusfing strokes & tapers- , 

g. yam testing o 

h. change gears and jgear change chart 
•reading , . ^ 

1* making adjustnnents td avoid: 
' !• loose puiieys • ' ^ 

2. idle pulley' sgifeaks 

3. excess ive poises in head & 
cylinclOT J . 

j. making^ adjustment on^dnnns » * 

^^14. W^rp \ * ^ 

^ a. spooler . • . 

b. dresser * • ^ - 



100 
350 



379' 



220 
440 



600 



v 



20' 



TOTAL 



1544 



zn2 



8.7 



iO.ll NJET-Rgcord Svsteift — / - . 

\ ■ • ' ' ■ 

In the beginning of program impleaentation, at least five different 

forms -may be necessary. As the system is proceeded, this record system 

may be improved for the effectiveness of the JET program. The necessary * 

forms follow, the designs for which are based on some of those- used in the^ 

community colleges in Hawaii. ^ 

-1. Application Form - FORM/ JET/1 for ihe student to apply to be admitted 
into the program. It contains some training agreements to be 
followed strictly by tjhe student. , ' ' ' 

2. - Interview .Form FORM/ JET/2 to be ^iven to" the j^ob station manager " 
. ' or job station training supervisor.^ By processing the relevant 

data aftfir interviewing more than the required number ©f students 
■ - the 50s t suitable^ students can be chosen and aUtWrized for ±he ' * • 
- - training. 

3. ' -Agreepent Between College and Job' Stat W 'and Final- "JET" Report' 

by Job Station - FORM/ JET/3, this is not a legal contract, but -is . 
'tp be used tp serve as a guide for the job station in. jkrovidiftg ^ 
,.• training, aild to judge the performance of the trainee. ' 

4. Student Work Schedule - FORM/ JET/4, for the student to record the ^ ' 
^ training schedule, this form may be used. ' ' o 

■ 5. Student Monthly Time Report - FORM/ JET/5, this form may be used' by 
. _ the job station to record, the time and- work hour? of the trainee 
i . fpr the mqnth. ■ This information may be used by the coordinator to 
give dredits for the training. a student has received. 
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FORM/ JET/1 



MANDAlsAY REGIONAL COLLEGE 
JOB- EXPERIENCE TRAINING 



APPLICATION FORM . 



Date 



Student's Name 



Father's Name 



Student's Address 



City 



Date of Birth 
Hfeight 



State/Division 
Age 



Weight 



Marital Status 



Emergency Notify 
Name and Address 



Job station loc^ition preferred: , (givie location and name) 



. - (1) 

: (3) 

. ) 

Previous job experience (if any) 




Preseivt Roll No. 



Occupational Major 



Aca4emic Year' 
Class 



* . ' Signature 



89' 



1 



■J 




STUDENT TRAINING AGREEMENT 



The student, Ma/Mg 



agrees: 



1* to submit a job description f^luties- of iob 

experience) to tHe college cobrdiriator not later 
than the second week of employment*^ 

2. to submit the monthly time report to^ the coordifta- 
- tor, no' later than the^ first week of '^the month 
following the work period. 

' 3. to be punctual for work? . \ 

4\* to abide by the rules of the job sta^;ion, and job 
safety standards. 

5. to notify officially the jol? station on days when 
it is -unavoidably impossible to report for work. 

6. ^to discuss job problems with either the training . 

supervisor of the job station or the college 
^ coordinator, ^ ' - ' ^ ' 

7. to work fo^the beat interest of the job statiot 
atnai time's. ""^ 

' • ' • / 

8. to regard matters of job station as strictly 
confidential, ' - 

''9* to propferly use the toals, instruments, equipment, 

' and facilities of the job s.tation.'' J 

*- 

■ ' ' ^ - ; * . - . - 

10. to attend seminars when^'called upon by the college. 



/ : 
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FORM/JET/2 



iNTERtriEW REPORT FORM 



Int(^rviewer's Name 

V 

Student's Name ^ ^ 

Father's Name 



Student *s .Address 

Designation ^ 

:.Job Station 



Date 



. Glass and Roll No. 

\ — 

. Occupatioival . Major 



(Please circle .appropriate'characteristics below) 



APPEARANCE 

Attra'^itive 
Neat 

Ordinary 
Careless 



PERSONALITY 



Dominant 
Strong 
V Reserved 
*• * Passive 



\ 



PECULIAltlTlE S 

— 

' Speech 
. Manner ^ 

Movement 
. Other estate) 



7 



Quiet 
Talkative 
Ordlna^ry 
Offensive 

, PLACEABILIT Y 

\ ^ Excellent 
Good 
Average, 
-Margi 

" Poor/ 



MATURITY 

Very jSj^ture 

Average 

Immature 



Comments: 




SugfeesticJfns^r. JET placement: 



ERIC . . 



Intexjvlewer's Signature 'Ti * ; 

. 9M r v 

\ <r-,i.o.) . 




REMARKS OH MJOTi r^cvc ' ^ 



1. Major courses completed and hours /week.' 



1 . 



FORM/JET/2 



\ 



2. Major courses in progress an^ hours/week. 



\ 



3. Major courses to be taken and hours/week* 




' 4,. / Level of placeabUlty* 



■J 
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FORM/JEX/rp-- 



MAtiDALAY REGIONAL COLLEGE' 
JOB EXPERIENCE 'TRAINING^ ' 



AGREEMENT B&TWEEN COLLEGE AND JOB SJATION - .^C.^ 



•This training- agreementsds (1) to clearly -define the cdriditioiis ''and 

schedule, whereby Ka/Ug Z1_L % ' ^ is to receive ^ 

training in ^ - ^. occupational majors ax^n 

(2) s-erve as a guide to the job station, in providing, the Student with* 
opportunities for education an'd job experience training at a polloge • ' 
level; The objective of the plan is to organize the training* -on the 6est 
possible basis, so that the maximum learnin g development may tie, achej-ved 
by the student. The job station agrees to' assist the college in giving 
stiKent' a well-rounded training by assigning the student to. several, 
pha'ses of job experience during the training period. The job' station J- 
also agrees t-o suggest the appointment of a training supervisor from the ;; " 
station on a particular time basis, for which 'he will be^^aid jby the • "''^ ' 

^ The student agrees to perform the jobjassignment^ by the job stat^.on 
in accordance "with the same policies, rules'* 4j5id regulations that apply to 
regular employees.. 



''The JET coordinator and' the .occupational mSJ^fSinstructcfrs tWiH' assist 
the job station in carrying out the continuous training of the s^dent^ 
^nd will also correlate classroom instruction Vith 'job experiencevtraininfl 
Received by the student. , The student's progress on the job wili' J&'^A A 
evaluated by both the training supervisor^ and the 1?ollege coordi^^'O^^,;^^ / 
from these evaluations/, i grade will be awarded to the student, ''^ - 

In addition to pr|v4ding JET, the, job ataltion agrees to cpmpensafc^'Ui;! 
the student a starting wage of K ' , /per hour, . * r'^^f 

The training period commences oh , y^ j ^/^ >''and. ('A • 

continues up to , ' 1 9 The prograjn^ consists of a 

maximum, of hours ^er week of • JET ^activities. The 'JET may be ^ ^ ^'^ ^ 

obtained, during weekends and/01^ college holidays, - ' ; ^ r, 

^ Approvals ; 



Student 



Job fiitation manager &e training sup^inrisor 

/* " " '-^^ ' - ^ ■ 
■A . 

Job station address 



Major Instructor . . ^ JET Coordinaitor ^ ' li *' 



/Date . • . 



- Page 2 - 



\ 



FOBM/JET/3" (contd.) 



FINAL "JET" -IMP ORT BY JO^ STATIQN 



Pleasg, kindly express your opinio of this student as a worker • Your 
opinioi^ i7ill^l>e treated strictly confidential. This information will be 
used by JET coordinator for guidance of the stqdent and grade evaluation 
for his diploma or certificate. " ^ ^ A 



Student's ^ame 
Roll No. /Class 



Period of Employment: from 



"Employing job station and address 



Father's Name 



Occupational Major 
to 



Job station manager/director 



General' 



. Attendance f 'regular / irregular ' ^ ,^ 

"Overjll rating: excellent / very good / average / marginal / gbor 



Relations with others 
_ Exceptionally well accepted- ^ 
_ Wotlcs well with otHers ^ , 
_j Gets along satisfactorily , ^ " 
_ Some difficulty working with othets 
_ Works v^ry poorly with others 

Judgment 

Exceptionally mature ' 
_ Above average in decision making 
_ Usually ^akes the right decision? 
_ Often uses poor judgment. f 

Consistently uses i>opr'' judgment 

Ability to learn 

Learns very quickly • 
_ Le^ljhs readily _ a . ^ 
_ Average in learnii^'g - . 
_ Rather slow in learning 

VetV slow in learning 



Attitude (Application to* work) 
J Outstanding in enthusiasm 
^ Very interested *^d industrious 
_ Av^tage in diligence and |i>terest 
_ Somewhat Indifferent 
_ Definitely tiot^interestec 

Dependability 
_ Completely dependable - 
^ Average In de!|)endability 
_ Usually (Expendable 
_ Sometimes^ car eles's or neglect f 
^ Unreliable ^ 

g 'Quality of workmanship/ / 
_ Expelleftt 
_ Very good 
_ Average 

_ Below average' - f \ 

jiVery poor 



signature of tndnager/director 




: / 



ERIC 



. Signaler 4 of training supervisor 
. Job 8tation-,^nd^ address . 
Date ' 



/ 



. .JJ ^ • ' • MANDALAY REGIONAL COLLEGE 

JOB EXPERIENCE ;rRAINING ' 



FORM/ JET/4" 

\ 



/ 



STUDENT WORK SCHEDULE 



Student's Name / ■ . « father's Name 



Class & Roll No. / Occupational .Major'_ 

Job J Station & Address^^^ ^ 



/ 



Su^j^isor's Name ^ . .Position ^.^^^^^ 

Rate of Pay for Student, K per hour 

^ ^ ^ / . . 
^ . Weekly Work Schedule 

From • 19 to . .19 



In order that you may use this in the'; compilation of a JET appre- 
ciation report and receive a grade for a well-rounded "practical training, 
note down the weekly work functions which you have been performing*. 

Date ' Time Training Department Practical Experience 

^ j to 



2. 

/ 3.' 
4. 

^ ' 5. 

-6. J 



Student's Signature ^...^ - .\ ' ,\'^ Date ^ 



Note: The student must submit a tlrm /paper on le.arning experience, after 
completiorf of his training in ji job stallion. This will 'be graded' 
by- the coordinator and 'crgdit "for training i^ill be given and / 
hondred bv the college. " . / / 

ERIC ^-^ ■ ■ 95 ^'f-°-^. 




/ 



MANDALAY REGIpNAL COLLEGE , 

JOB 'experience training 



Si:iJDENTv MOj^HLY TIME REPORT 



Report for Period, from to 



^ J^tudent 's Name- 
^F^tfeei^s Name 



Class ?fe1loll No/^ 



Job Station &- Address* 



^^p^(fervisor's Name^ 
Designatioi^ ^ 



'Occupational ^Major* 



FORM/JET/5* 



.Time and Hours Worked- 



Job Station'si Verification 



Date 



Time 



Hours 



1. 

2., 

3. 

4. * 

5-^ 
6. 

i?: 

12.- 

13. 

14. 

15. • 

16. • 
17. 
18. 
19i ^ 

A 20; 
5l. 
22.. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29. ' 
30. 
31.'. 



• f 



-^.Tdtfil.Hqtiis 



• Supervibo'f 

*? • » 

I certify that the^5^bove 
named student *of Mandalay Regional 



College was undergoing training* 
in my jobcstation for -the time. 



•.and number of hours indicatJfl on 



this form* 



Signature 
]}ate 



■ (For Official Use Only) 

Approved by 

^ '(Boordlnatg/r) 



Date 



' ' ' . ' ' " - 80 

■ ■ • " ' ■ • ^ ■ ■ . "■ 

' ■ ■ ^ FOOTNOTES ' / 

of a National Training Center for Regional College Staff (Hbholulu, Hawaii/ 
University of Hawaii, 1977). • • • . ' ^ . . x^. 

Apprentlceable Occupational Brief for 20 .Selected Occupations in Hawaii 
(Honolulu, Hkwaii, Department of .Labor and Industrial Relations, June 1975)., 

3 . " ' ' 

Office of the State Director for Vocational Education (Honolulu, Hawaii, 
University of Hawaii, May;;1377^ . • ' _ ' 

, Learning and Living^ in Hawaii (Honolulu, Uawall, State'' Board for 
Vocational Education) . ' ^ ■ * ' ' " 

Office of the State Director for Vocational Education (Honolulu, Hawaii, 
University of Hawaii). . . 

6]' ^ ' ' ' 

A. S. Knowles and. Associates, Handbook of Cooperative Education 

(San Francisco, California, Jossey-Boss, Inc., 1972); 

7 * - 

Ibid . ' ■ - • 

tlnal Report, Project No. 510, AI^ 5054, Grant No. GOO 7501452 (Honolulu, 
Hawaii, Connnunity College System,^ University of Hat^all, Fall, 1976). 

J R* Brown, Cooperative Education (Washington, D.C. , American Association 
of Jbnlor Colleges, 1971). 

10 - ' \ . 
H. A. Rauh, The Advantages of Work-Study Plans (New .York, Academy of 

Educational Development, Inp3). 7 * • 

11 * * 
Ibid. , 



1 



^ Tl/V. Stadt^and B,.^:.^|,ooch, Coopgratjvfe -'E<?ucation, Vocational/ 

r ; Ocgupationa l,' Career Cindlanapolls. Bobbs-Mf>rr,-ftr-rnTnpr.r,y- Xn^ ^ ;f Q77) 



' i4i^ ' . - * - ^ ^ ^ M J ^ . ^ . \ 7 r " \ . 4r 

A Gutde for Co6raiira toifs of Coo^erativi^catlonal Ecjucation Pf-ogf ams ^ ^ 
(Hono&\^, Hawaii, Pffice^ftheChific^^ 

15 . • 4< ^ . ^ ' s ' V'^'Jlf" ^- 
R.-^W. Stadt and BV G. Gooch^ Cooperative Education, Vocational r '^^' : ^ 

Occupation al^ Career (Indianapolis, 3obbs«Merrlll Company, Inc.., 1-977^. ' * 

16 ' * ' - . - * . " •* 
A\ fT. Knowles and%ssoclates*, ^landbooTc of Cooperative Education 

^Squ Francisco Califo|^^ Jos§.eyjBo6s, InQ\-, 1972). * ^ , 

. . -^^ •■■-.-^ v^.*-> 



o • ' 97-:,- 



'81 



'l8 • ■ I ■ 

^ W. J. Useng and W. Hj. Kolberg, The National Apprenttceship Program ' 
(U»S. Department of Labor, Revise'd 1976): 



X9 



20 



Ibid. 
Ibid. 



/ 21 



Ibid. 



22 



Ibid. 



23 



Ibid. I ' 

24 ■ r ■ ■ ' . 

S. M. Swanson, The Role of Related Instruction in Apprentice Training 

•(Springfield,' Virginia, Department of Labor, December 1973). 

^Fred Ditzel,* Prepared Notes Distributed in Seminars Conducted on 
June 21-24, 1977 (Honolulu, 'Hawaii, College of Education', University of Hawaii). 

R. "^V/.'^Stadt ^and B. G* Gooch, Cooperative Education, Vocational, 
Occupational, Career .^Indianapolis . 'Bobbs-^Merrill Company, Inc., 1977). 



26 



Ibid . ' ■ •^ ' ' ' 

^ * - , 27 • ^ . • / ^ 

Committee MemB'6rs> *tpmmunity College Ud^ter Plan; Section on Community 
^ - Services (Honolulur, Hawaii, Office of the» Chancellor for Community Colleges, 

June 23, 1976) .j ^ ' 

4. ' r * * ' 

• . !• L. Glicman and B. S. Hers-ey,"" Community College Responds to Elders - 

A Sourcebook for 'Program Development ' (U,S, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare). ^ . . ^ x . ^ ^ . . 

' '''i * • > ' * 

E. L. Harlacjier, The Community Diinerfsidfis of the Community College 
• V (Englewo'od Cli'ffs; New Jersey, fPren£ioe-Hal3^. Inci , 1969). 



M. Nelson, ^ Community College Frohti^ra (Sp^-ingf ield, Illinois, Sangamon 
-State University, Fall 1976) p. 36, / • 

Seventh Annual Report (Honolulu, Hawai'l, "l&^aii State Senior Center, ^ 
1975-76) • ^ ^ - ' 

28 . ' * \ " ' . • 

Lawrence, F. H. Zane and John Rantala, A' Proposal for'the Establishment 
of a National Training Center for -Regional College Staf^ (Horiolulu, Hawaii, 
^. Wivetsity of Hawaii, 1977T. ' ^ ' ' 



29. 



« ^ " A Guide f6r Coordinators of Cooperative Vpcat:ional Education Programs 

-^(^onolulu^ Hawaii^ Office *of ,tjie Chancellor for * Community Colleges, August. 1976)^ 

-v- 3o_, . ^- ' ' ^ ^ ^ 



Ibid. 



Ibid* 
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